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World of Tomorrow, a rhapsodic poem 
of singular beauty, truly expresses our 
glowing faith in a better and brighter 
world. Its character is rhapsodic; its 
treatment symphonic. 


* * % % 


The music of World of Tomorrow was 
composed by Domenico Savino, one of the 
most gifted and universally known com- 
posers on the American scene today. The 
text is by Florence Tarr. This timely com- 
position is written for mixed voices, piano 
solo and soprano or tenor solo with orches- 
tra guide. It is also published for orches- 
tra 


* * * * 


During the broad and dramatic intro- 
duction, the chorus sounds the message 
of hope, which is the essence of the 
whole work, ‘‘In Tomorrow’s World 


There Will Be Light.” 
ge tae ee, 


A piano cadenza leads to the main theme, 
sung by the soprano or tenor. After a 
brief interlude, the main theme is taken up 
again by the solo piano in which the chorus 
joins. A brief climactic passage leads te 
the Allegro which embodies the second 
theme, signalled by the triumphant chorus: 
“Hear the Trumpets.” After a brilliant 
development of the theme which alternates 
between piano and chorus and in which 
allusion is made to several well-known 
American melodics, we arrive at the Maes- 
toso, which is a repetition of the main 
theme and brings the whole composition 


to a majestic conclusion 
* * % 


Hoorld of Tomorrow (Price 73¢) is a 
cantata for today. T reeommend it high- 
ly, not only for its superb, soul-stirring 
music, but for the significant message 
which it conveys. 
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Mo moves from its wartime 
functions to its peacetime role 
with efficiency and with a consider- 
able amount of leadership and un- 
derstanding on the part of musicians. 
Gone is the caricature of the misty- 
minded fellow who knew a lot about 
notes and bowings but was remote 
from the life of the people who sur- 
rounded him. In his place is the 
aware musician who maintains high 
standards of quality for his art but 
who at the same time possesses some- 
thing that is frequently referred to as 
“social consciousness.” In simpler 
terms, that means to us that he is 
thinking of a lot of other people in 
addition to himself in relation to his 
art. And he is delighted to find that 
meeting those other people is a 
highly satisfying and enjoyable ex- 
perience rather than a painful, sac- 
rificial duty. 


Y 


During the past several years many 
eminent artists have appeared before 
huge audiences of listeners to whom 
“live” performance of good music 
Was a new expcrience. From those 
audiences, discerning and alert per- 
formers have learned much about 
the American public and how to 
meet its members in music “sessions” 
that have the right kind of “two- 
way” feel between artist and listener. 
We say “sessions” because the word 
“concerts” has connotations that pre- 
vent it from conveying the right 
idea. 

We believe that a new highly im- 
portant relationship is developing 
between the people who perform mu- 
sic and the people who listen to it. 
The most significant aspect of this 
new relation is a gencrous portion 
of good, plain, everyday human val- 
ues. ‘The citizen who once regarded 
an “artist” as scarcely a human being 
has found out that musicians, by and 
large, are pretty nice folks. He is be- 


ginning to have a great deal more 
understanding and liking for sing- 
ers, fiddlers, piano players—and even 
conductors. These people have been 


giving him more than well-per- 
formed music followed by frigid, for- 
mal bows, and he is warming up to 
them. 


¥ 


There is one fellow, though, who 
seems to be outside this growing 
family circle of friendly music—the 
composer who is writing what is usu- 
ally referred to as our “better” or 
our “serious” music. Maybe he 
doesn’t belong in such a company. 
It is sometimes forcefully argued 
that he must be ‘way out front in- 
stead of in the middle. Perhaps so, 
but we just can’t get away from the 
idea that it would be a grand thing 
if some of the people who are writ- 
ing the big works that can be per- 
formed only in a few of our great 
concert halls by our highest-powered 
artists and organizations would sit 
down once in a while and write some 
good, straight, understandable music 
for the folks—music of the kind that 
could be performed by’a lot of home- 
town groups that do not have elab- 
orate instrumentation and unlim- 
ited rehearsal time for hour-long 
symphonies. Some pretty good com- 
posers of the past wrote a great deal 
of music—and good music, too—for 
their friends and neighbors to sing 
and play. 

Not all of the difficulties of the 
contemporary “serious” composer in 
his building of a listening public can 
be attributed to the conductors of a 
few major symphony — orchestras. 
Some of our composers are fooling 
themselves when they blame Mr. T., 
Mr. K., Mr. S., Mr. R., Mr. B., et al. 
for their troubles. A lot of folks are 
ready and waiting for the right kind 
of music from composers on the 
“serious” side of the street. 
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The American Composer— 
His Art and His Living 


ROY HARRIS 





One of our foremost American composers provides a stim- 


ulating discussion of the economic and aesthetic problems 


that are the constant companions of today’s composer. 





HE basic our 

American composers are pre- 
cisely the same as they always have 
been for composers in every period 
and place. They are twofold: eco- 
nomic and aesthetic. 

The economic problems of the 
composer arise out of his relation- 
ship to his public. Whether that pub- 
lic gathered in the church or court 
of yesterday, or in the concert hall, 
open air, or dance hall, or around 
the radio of today, the composer's 
music must always meet the needs of 
the occasion sufficiently well to justi- 
fy his profession. The degree of suc- 
cess with which his music satisfies 
the expectations of those who use it 
will determine his economic status 
within the particular branch of the 
art which he practices. The composer 
of obvious 


problems of 


amusement music has 
been better paid generally than his 
more cultivated brother. 

The aesthetic problems of the 
composer arise out of two objectives 
which he must fulfill: (1) the concep- 
tion of clear forms which are accept- 
able to his profession; (2) the crea- 
tion of moods and invention of ma- 
terials which will determine his cre- 
ative authority in society. “These acs- 
thetic problems are comprised of 
two complementary considerations: 
unity and variation. Intelligibility is 
secured by unity; interest is aroused 
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by variation. If a work has too much 
unity and not enough variation, it is 
dull. It may be understood by every- 
body, but who cares? If a composi- 
tion has too much variation and not 
enough unity, it is chaotic and un- 
derstood by no one, which is very 
annoying to all concerned. All the 
composer's aesthetic problems, there- 
fore, are problems of the proportion 
of unity and variation of his ma- 
terials. ‘Those materials 
rhythmic designs, melodic 
harmonic textures and sequences, 
contrapuntal textures, dynamics, and 
form developments. 


include 


designs, 


Rhythmic Designs 


Rhythmic 
from 


instance, 
from the 
dance and from speech. ‘The designs 
which come from the dance are to a 
large extent symmeéric. ‘VPhose which 
come from specch are likely to be 
more asymmetric. Some of the dances 
of more recent development have 
used asymmetric rhythms very ef- 
fectively. A good example of this is 
the rhumba rhythm, which is a three- 
plus-three-plus-two rhythm. If the 
composer wishes to avail himself of 
asyminctric rhythms, he must be ex- 
tremely wary not to change the pat- 
tern of the asymmetric design too fre- 
quently, because if he does he will 


designs, for 


come two sources: 





Phe audience can 


lose his audience. 
easily follow — three-plus-three-plus 
two design repeated to the point of 
hypnotism, but it cannot follow and 
would not be interested in a design 
which alternated the groups of two 
with the groups of three in such a 
haphazard manner that nobody 
could follow them. ‘The modern 
composer can use great Ingenuity in 
asymmetric designs, but he must be 
careful to give his public enough 
time to adjust to these designs, which 
should be organic to the melodic 
and harmonic structure of his work. 
They should not be at loggerheads to 
the rhythmic core of his composition. 
If they are, confusion to the audience 
will result, 
For at least 
Occident conditioned to 
melodic designs in definite tonalitics. 
If a composer wishes to enlarge his 


twelve centuries the 


has been 


melodic vocabulary, he must be care 
ful to do it within recognizable con 
fines of tonality. Similarly, 
melodic invention of the Occident 
has been modeled on some type of 
sequence. “The modern 
who wishes to add personal variation 


most 


compose? 


to his mclody must make an exhaus 
tive study of the principles of se 
while at) the 
avoiding a slavish servitude to the 


quence, same time 


unimaginative, [feral sequence 


(Continued on page 63%) 











A great artist who is noted for his versatility believes 


that the public should be both educated and entertained, 


and that art standards need not suffer in the process. 





The Blending of Music 


in the American Scene 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR 


HEN this country was young, 

music truly belonged to the 
people. There were singing bees and 
community song fests, and almost ev- 
ery home had at least one person who 
could play an instrument or sing a 
fine tune. Around a piano or bel- 
lows organ, the family would spend 
long evenings entertaining them- 
selves with hymns and hunting songs 
and rounds. But in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries good 
music came to be regarded as syn- 
onymous with the wealthy, with so- 
ciety, with the ermine wrap and the 
lorgnette, the high hat and the ebony 
stick. Opera and concerts were lim- 
ited to a few large cities on the East 
and West coasts and one or two in 
the Middle West. The great majority 
of American people never heard an 
opera or a concert or music of the 
classics. 

Today, | am happy to say, the 
United States is experiencing a great 
renaissance in the appreciation of 
good music. There are many reasons 
for this—the phonograph and _ radio 
being two of the most important. 
And today motion pictures are mak- 
ing real contributions toward a hap- 
py meeting ground between the gen- 
eral public and classical music. 

As a Wagnerian tenor, I represent 





what used to be the highbrow’s mu- 
sic tastes—long, dramatic 
operas with little scenery and few 
gay costumes to lighten the tragic 
tension. But for many years I have 
incorporated into my concert pro- 
grams a type of music which, while 
laboring under the heading of “clas- 
sical,” has a more popular and direct 
appeal to the average concertgocr. | 
found that people were more willing 
to listen to the difficult in music il 
they were also given emotionally un- 
derstandable music. Songs from my 
native Denmark and the other Scan- 
dinavian countries, as well as Eng- 
lish and American songs which ev- 
eryone could understand, became a 
regular part of my programming. 
But even the busiest concert sched- 
ule can take a singer before only 
several hundred thousand people in 
a season. The movies, on the other 
hand, reach millions of people, and 
I sincerely believe that they are 
using their influence for the improve- 
ment of musical taste in) America. 


serious, 





Many people have asked me il I 
think the movies could make a good 
picture out of one of the operas; in 
other words, transfer the entire opera 
to the screen as a feature picture. I 
think eventually that may be done, 
but the recitatives would have to be 
given as spoken dialogue instead of 
being sung, as they are on the op- 
eratic stage. The public is not yet 
ready to take two to four hours of 
straight opera in the motion picture 
house. So we must work up to that 
slowly, by doing an aria or two in 
a picture, by building a scene around 
a concert piece or short orchestral 
selection. 

After hearing good music in small 
doses, the public will soon grow dis- 
satisfied with a taste here and there 
and ask for more. They will be- 
come as familiar with the melodies 
of grand opera as they are with those 
of Tin-Pan Alley. We have not 
reached that stage yet, as is shown 
by this little incident which actually 
happened a short time ago. In my 
latest picture, “Two Sisters from 
Boston,” T sang the Prize Song from 
Die Meistersinger. When the scene 
was shot and the playback played 
off, one of the extras remarked, after 
hearing the first couple of bars, 
“What beautiful music! But the guy 
who wrote it stole a little bit from 
‘Please Don’t Say No’!” 

An innovation which movies are 
trying is building sequences around 
familiar non- operatic music or 
around a familiar historical or pa- 
triotic theme. In “Two Sisters from 
Boston,” two operatic sequences of 
this type occur. One is called “Marie 
Antoinette” and is based on music 
by Mendelssohn, with additional 
music by Earl Brent and Charles 
Previn. It tells the well-known story 
of Marie and Louis XVI to lovely 
music and is complete in itself— 
really a miniature opera, rather than 
a scene lifted out of its context. The 
other sequence in the film is called 
“My Country,” and employs music 
by Liszt—Piano Concerto and Second 
“Liebestraum” — with additions by 
Ralph Freed and Charles Previn. 
This sort of thing acquaints the 
public with the operatic form and 
will lead inevitably to large doses of 
the great operas. 

In my position as opera and movie 
singer [I must preserve a_ balance 
which will please the opera-minded, 
the movie-minded, and myself. I can- 
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not sing popular songs from the 
stage of the Met, but I can sing 
opera in the movies, and both opera 
and popular songs on my concert 
programs. I consider this dual posi- 
tion of mine an honor and a trust to 
fulfill to the American people to 
give them the best of various types 
of music. It is up to the artist to 
preserve this balance instead of tak- 
ing the easy way out by giving the 
public what it thinks it wants at the 
moment at the risk of sacrificing 
what the public can, and will, learn 
to want. 

There is another way in which 
the American people can have more 
good music and at the same time 
help the hundreds of promising 
young American singers who are try- 
ing to get to the top of the pro- 
fession. I believe that America has 
produced and can continue to pro- 
duce voices as great as in any other 
countries in the world, but there is 
one thing lacking that existed in 
prewar Europe. We who came up 
through years and years of study 
and work know that there is no 
quick road to success as a singer. 
Therefore, I believe that we need 
here in America dozens of small op- 
era companies such as formerly flour- 
ished in Europe. Every little town 
and city had its opera company, and 
it was in these small companies that 
the singer really learned his art the 
slow and hard way but, in the long 
run, the right way. In New York we 
have the Met, and the opera com- 
panics in Chicago, San Francisco, 
Cincinnati, and other cities draw 
their artists from the Met roster. 
There are a‘ few small companies 
that struggle and struggle, but be- 
cause they do not have enough of 
that necessary commodity known as 
money, their efforts are, unfortunate- 
ly, not always successful. In New 
York, the City Center, which is spon- 
sored by the City of New York, has 
already produced some fine voices 
which scem certain to “go places.” 
But that is but one small instance. | 
sincerely believe that in this rich 
country of ours money could be 
found by the government to sponsor 
many such smaller opera companies 
throughout the United States. Com- 
pared to the costs of some of our 
government projects, the amount of 
money needed for this cultural con- 
tribution is infinitesimal. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Announcing 


the 


MPJ NEW MUSIC LIST 


The publication of new music is a very significant index to 
the growth of a national music culture. It is a revealing indica- 
tion of the power and the will of a people to express spiritual, 
emotional, and intellectual ideas through music. 


The musician who is sincerely interested in the growth of his 
native music culture is necessarily a frontier thinker and explore 
regarding the mass of new music that is produced by his fellow 
citizens. When he acquaints himself with new music the question 
of his approval or disapproval of individual compositions is of 
secondary importance. Of first importance is his determination 
to keep himself well informed concerning the works of con- 
temporary composers. He well knows how much a nation’s music¢ 
life depends upon its creative powers. 


The task of keeping informed of music publications is neither 
small nor casy. One of the reasons for this has been the lack of 
any published guide. So it is with pleasure and the belief that 
it is performing a work of real service to every alert musician 
that Music Publishers Journal announces the publication of the 
MPJ NEW MUSIC LIST. 


The first issue of this list (to be published in January, 1946) 
will include over 4000 titles published by more than 100 firms 

ri > year 5. Thi -page . will be arranged in 
during the year 1945. This 48-page book will be a g 
classified sections for piano, voice, band, orchestra, chorus, solo 
instruments, ensembles, operas, oratorios, etc., to assure maximum 
value for reference purposes. Names of publishers and list prices 
of all titles will be included. 


For further information concerning 


MPJ NEW MUSIC LIST 


See page 64 
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New 





CARL FISCHER Publications 





THAT WILL GIVE A LIFT TO YOUR PROGRAMS 


For Band 
ARIOSO, FROM CANTATA No. 156--J. S. Bach, arr. by E. Leidzen 
Full Band 2.50 Symphonic Band 4.50 
BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC—Setting by P. J. Wilhousky, arr. by J. Neilson 
Full Band = 2.50 Symphonic Band 4.25 


CHIMES OF PEACE-—Meditation by C. J. Roberts 


Standard Band 2.00 


CHORAL MARCH AND FUGUE-- A. Guilmant, arr. by C. B. Righter 


Full Band 4.09 Symphonic Band 7.00 
THE LAST SPRING—F. Grieg, Op. 34 No. 2, arr. by G. C. Wilson 

Full Band 2.00 Symphonic Band 3.25 
LOVE SCENE FROM “BORIS GODOUNOV”—M. Moussorgsky, arr. by E. Leidzen 

Full Band 4.00 Symphonic Band 7.00 


MARCH AND SCHERZO FROM “LOVE FOR THREE ORANGES”— S. Prokofieff, 
arr.by L. Cailliet 


Full Band 4.50 Symphonic Band 7.50 
MELODY OF PEACE—C. Martin. arr. by R. Harvey 

Full Band 2.00 Symphonic Band 3.75 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR—~J. S. Bach, arr. by R. Harvey 

Full Band 3.00 Symphonic Banc 6.00 


For Orchestra 


CORN COB (from “Americana” )— Morton Gould 
Small Orch. 1.35, Full Orch. 1.85, Set A 2.50, Set B 4.00, Set C 5.00 


NIGHT SONG (from “Americana” )—-Morton Gould 
Small Orch. 1.35, Full Orch. 1.85, Set A 2.50, Set B 4.00, Set C 5.00 


SALUTE TO THE UNITED NATIONS (Fantasy )-~-M. J. Isaac 


Small Orch. 1.65 Full Orch. 2.40 
For Chorus 

BE AT PEACE Bornschein. (S.A.T.B.) is 
BLESSED ARE THE MEEK-——Wilson (S.A.T.B.) 16 
LET US GIVE THANKS.-.- Zoltai. (S.S.A. and S.A.T.B.) AS 
THE SLEEPING LAKE. Pfeil-Wilhousky. (S.S.A. and T.T.B.B.) (A Cap.) 5 
WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME- -Lambert-Wilhousky. (S.S.A. 

and S.A.T.B.) 18 


COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N..Y 
ARL FIS I INC. Boston * Chicago * Dallas + Los Angeles 
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HE postwar world presents its 

musical problems as well as its 
political ones. The music educator 
who feels that he can get back to 
normalcy, and teach as he did five 
years ago will find himself as much 
out on a limb as the isolationist in 
the field of international political 
security. The problems that will arise 
in this critical period are many and 
varied and demand solution. While 
it might be possible for the music 
educator to stay in his own back 
yard and solve all his problems by 
the trial and error method, it is cer- 
tain that the vast majority of us feel 
the need to exchange ideas and to 
gain inspiration through discussion 
and demonstration. 

The Victory Conference which 
will be held by the Music Educators 
National Conference in Cleveland 
from March 27 to April 3 will offer 
abundant opportunity for the latter 
group of music educators to obtain 
timely aid in mecting the problems 
of 1946. Looking forward to the 
world developments that are rushing 
upon us with such velocity, the sa- 
gacious musician will welcome the 
opportunity to mect with his co- 
workers and exchange ideas that will 
aid in broadening his viewpoint and 
in raising the standards of his pro- 
gram, 

Through the medium of consult- 
ants’ curriculum groups there will 
be offered thirty-nine varied types of 
musical activity, any one of which 
should prove of great interest to the 
progressive music educator. Out ot 
these conferences, we hope, will come 
much information that is vital to the 
success of our national music pro- 
gram. The results of these discussions 
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MENC Victory Conference — 
to Be Held in Cleveland 


JOHN C. KENDEL 





The president of the Music Educators National Conference 


outlines some of the plans for the biennial meeting of 


that organization in Cleveland from March 27 to April 3. 





should be of equal interest to the 
novice and the teacher of great ex- 
perience. Our fervent hope is that 
from this exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences will come new guideposts 
to point the way to higher standards 
of musical attainment. 

The hope of the president is that 
this conference will serve as a me- 
dium for instituting plans for the 
promotion of international good will 
through music education. We in the 
United States have enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of cooperating with our col- 
leagues in school music work in our 
neighbor country, Canada. Recently 
the Eastern Division of MENC re- 
ceived a well-supported invitation to 
hold its next biennial meeting in 
Canada, and plans are being made 
for participation by Eastern groups 
in an international school music fes- 
tival in Montreal. Similar opportu- 
nities for interchange of ideas are 
arising not only in other parts of 





Requests for reservations should 
be sent to the chairman of the 
Housing Committee, Lee B. Bauer, 
1604 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. The Committee has announced 
that requests for double occupancy 
reservations rather than for single 
occupancy rooms will be appreciated. 
It is suggested that arrangements 
for sharing rooms be made before 
applying, in order that names of 
occupants may be given with the ap- 
plications. The demand for accom- 
modations is such that the Committee 
not only urges this procedure, but 
advises the earliest possible filing of 
applications. 


Further information regarding the 
convention program may be secured 
by addressing the MENC headquar- 
ters office, 64 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 











Canada but in other parts of the 
hemisphere. 

It is now evident, in view of the 
progress of world events, that we 
must continue to expand our think- 
ing and actions in the international 
plan. Canadian friends have not in- 
frequently suggested that the time 
may come when it will be more fit- 
ting, from their standpoint at least, 
for us to become the Music Educa- 
tors International Conference in 
word as well as in deed. Whatever 
the developments may be in the mat- 
ter of international exchange, we 
must be, and I believe are, prepared 
to take our place in an international 
music education organization. Fur- 
ther and significant steps in this di- 
rection are planned as an important 
feature of the Cleveland program. 
We have invited representatives from 
all nations to join with us in dis- 
cussion of our common problems. 
Our ambition is to cooperate with 
our gallant allies in fostering a com- 
mon ground of understanding and 
friendship through music education. 

The world will be filled with much 
music during the Cleveland Confer- 
ence. Although the housing  situa- 
tion makes it impossible to organize 
national groups, there will be, of 
course, no lack of opportunity to 
witness fine performances. This year 
Cleveland will celebrate its sesqui- 
centennial anniversary and the one 
hundredth anniversary of music in 
the Cleveland schools. What a priv- 
ilege it is for us to participate in 
such an outstanding celebration. 
Russell Morgan, Director of Music 
Education in the Cleveland schools, 
and his associates will offer a wealth 


(Continued on page 60) 
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RICHARD ADDINSELL'S 


Sensational 


WARSAW CONCERTO 


$1.00 
.60 


Complete Piano Solo 


THEME Piano Solo 


Theme 


Also Published For 


Small Orchestra 

Full Orchestra . 
Symphonic Orchestra 
Extra Parts . 


Orchestrated By The Composer 


* 


Recorded By 


Boston Pops Orchestra 
London Symphony Orchestra 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 


* 


Order Through Your Dealer Or Direct From Us 


1.50 
2.00 
2.50 

.20 


Victor Record 
Columbia Record 


Decca Record 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


RKO Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, 20, N. Y. 
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Contemporary Composers Series 

















BAND & ORCHESTRA | THE HAWKES 


POCKET SCORES 







WORLD FAMOUS 
> BALLADS & SONGS 






LEADING COMPOSER 
OF OUR TIME 






PIANO MUSIC FOR 
ALL GRADES 


CHORUS MUSIC FOR 
SCHOOL & CHURCH 
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Conductors and the Public 


EFREM KURTZ 


HE conductor wields the baton, 

but the public waves a big 
stick. This fact, as old as music it- 
self, is highly significant today be- 
cause the music public is bigger, 
more uninhibited, and more articu- 
late than ever before. 

Audiences no longer represent a 
few hundred people from the privi- 
leged classes, with a sprinkling of 
music students. The concert hall has 
opened wide its doors to a vast au- 
dience drawn from all classes, and 
concerts are now given to the general 
public. At the same time, audiences 
have not grown less discriminating, 
but have proved that, all over this 
country, understanding and judg- 
ment of music have grown and devel- 
oped enormously during the past 
few years. 

Radio, movies, records, and better 
music education in schools are build- 
ing the foundation for a well-trained 
audience that demonstrates vividly 
at all times that artists and orchestras 
cannot afford to play down, and that 
the standard of music will have to 
maintain a high level to please Amer- 
ican audiences. There can be no 
slipshod performing, rehearsal skip- 
ping, thoughtless programming, or 
condescension. ‘The conductor who 
tries it, at regular or at “pop” con- 
certs, will soon find his audience at- 
tendance slipping. 

‘The future public will not stand 
for anything but the best. It has 
been educated to hear the 
artists and music by the merest twist 
of the radio dial or the flip of a 


finest 
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phonograph record, It will no longer 
stand for even mediocrity. In fact, 
it will be increasingly difficult for 
gifted young artists to obtain the 
hearing and experience they require, 
because the public has been so 
“spoiled” that it wants nothing but 
the accepted headliners. 

Reflecting the tastes of this audi- 
ence, programs have grown bolder, 
more colorful and varied, and there 
is a certain emphasis on so-called 
“light rausic,” as well as music based 
on national folk lore, folk tunes, 
and folk dances. Conductors have to 
take into consideration the fact that 
people who go to concerts wish to 
find relaxation and entertainment 
as well as the satisfaction of their 
musical ambitions. ‘The heavy fare 
which used to put great demands 
on the knowledge, endurance, pa- 
tience, and concentration of an au- 
dience just won't do any more. 

In the writer’s opinion, programs 
in the future should be planned to 
include the works of as many con- 
temporary composers as possible. It 
is important to place a modern com- 





The distinguished conductor of the 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra pro- 
vides some interesting viewpoints con- 
cerning responsibilities of conductors 


in making programs for the public. 





position in the most advantageous 
position — not unlike the way a 
special dish is placed in a menu so 
that its flavor will be enhanced by 
the dishes that precede and follow 
it. And contemporary works should 
be repeated from time to time so that 
the audiences will learn to adjust 
their listening to the unknown mu- 
sic. Experience has shown that the 
more frequently a modern composi- 
tion is played, the better it is re- 
ceived. 

The new audiences who respond 
favorably to contemporary music 
will be exciting and challenging, and 
the conductor who cares to experi- 
ment will be able to do many in- 
teresting things. For example, Kan- 
sas City (population 600,000) recent 
ly had an all-day free music festival 
to which 25,000 people came, and 
thousands more were turned away 
from the doors for lack of space. 
‘These people came from all walks 
of life and from all financial and age 
groups. They heard music by Bach, 
Mozart, Prokofieff, Richard Rodgers, 
Rossini, ‘Tschaikowsky, and others, 
with Gladys Swarthout, Benny Good 
man, and Luboschutz and Nemenoft 
as performers. Judging by the ap- 
plause and the rapt attention, they 
loved every minute of it. 

There is no way of telling how 
many of these music lovers had been 
introduced to fine music in recent 
years, but [ cannot imagine a similar 
program drawing the same response 
in 1900, let us say. Would a conduc- 
tor have dared to present the equiv- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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MILLS 


AND SELECTIONS Just Released For Band! 
CHOPIN’S POLONAISE IN Ab GREMLIN’S PATROL 
Transcribed by Philip J. Lang By Merle J. Isaac and Clifford P. Lillya 


Music educators, we are proud to offer a rich modern ; is ; ‘ 
band transcription of tatendd Waledaice, The A delightful band composition that is novel for its 


ae 
a aie 
he ae 


work is so scored that it does not lose any of the dashing and whimsical mood. 
original brilliant, harmonic colors. ; Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
Full Band $2.50 Symphonic Band $4.00 Conductor's (Condensed Score) .75 - Extra Parts .20 
A Stirring Band Composition 
ODE TO VICTORY MANNEQUIN’S FESTIVAL 
(Overture) 
By Nathaniel Shilkret ae 
Full Band $6.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 By Joseph Olivadoti 
Conductor’s (Condensed Score) .75 Extra Parts .20 Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
From the "Goldman Band Library” 
AMERICAN PLANTATION DANCES ECHOES OF FREEDOM 
(In Four Movements) March ? 
Composed by Maurice Arnold By Acton Ostling " 
Arr. by Erik W. G. Leidzen A concert march based on United States melodies. 
Full Band $8.00 Symphonic Band $10.00 Full Band $2.50 Symphonic Band $4.00 
A New Band Composition 
BOMBS AWAY BURLESCA 
By Morton Gould By a Ludwig Crebs 
Transcribed by Philip J. Lang Transcribed by Erik W. G. Leidzen 
This work features the fervor and brilliancy charac- An excellent band composition that is suitable for 
teristic of Morton Gould. Schools will welcome this any type program. It is enjoyable to play as well as 
fine musical tribute to the heroic fighting man. to listen to. 

Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 Fall Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
Conductor’s (Condensed) Score .75 Extra Parts. 20 Conductor’s (Condensed) Score .75 Extra Parts. 20 
CHOPIN’S POLONAISE IN Ab GOLDEN GATE OVERTURE 

(Transcribed for Orchestra in C by Henry Sopkin) For Chamber Orchestra 
Symphonic Orchestra, Set A, $2.50, By Dai-Keong Lee 
Set B, $4.00 Set C, $5.50 Full Band $3.50 ymphonic Band $5.00 
Piano-Conductor .75 Extra Parts .20 Conductor .75 Extra Parts .25 
DEVOTION BELLS ACROSS THE MEADOWS 
By Albert W. Ketelbe By Albert W. Ketelbe 
Arranged by Henry Sopkin Arranged by Henry Sopki 
Concert Orchestra, Set A, $2.00 Concert Orchestra, Set A, $2.00 
Set B, $2.75 Set C, $3.50 Set B, $2.75 Set C, $3.50 
Piano-Conductor .50 Extra Parts .15 Piano-Conductor .50 Extra Parts .15 


HENRY SOPKIN’S ORCHESTRAL ADAPTATIONS 


Henry Sopkin, noted authority on string instruments and a widely known teacher of instrumental music has 
brilliantly transcribed those great American standards in modern settings for orchestra. Mr. Sopkin’s back- 
ground and experience, in school music, has qualified these arrangements for special interest to the music edu- 
cator. 


























Star Dust Full Orch. $3.50 Concert Orch. $5.00 
Sophisticated Lady Full Orch. 2.50 Concert Orch. 4.00 
One Morning In May Full Orch. 3.50 Concert Orch. 5.00 
American Patrol Small Orch. $2.50 Full Orch. 3.50 Concert Orch. 5.00 

Set A Set B Set C 
Stormy Weather $3.00 $4.50 $6.00 
Serenade In The Night 2.50 4.00 5.50 
I'm Gettin’ Sentimental Over You 2.50 4.00 5.50 
There’s Something About A Soldier $3.00 $4.50 $6.00 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. - 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 19, N. Y. 
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National 


Federation of Music Clubs: 


Its Organization and Its Program 


ANNE M. GANNETT 





The National Federation of Music Clubs is a leading force 


in the 


musical life 


of the nation. 


Its president writes 


of some of its problems, activities, and future goals. 





HE mandate for such an. or- 

ganization as the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs should be 
very clear, As America’s, and the 
world’s, largest: musical organization 
—the only large organization that in- 
cludes in its membership educators, 
professional musicians, and music- 
loving amateurs—it should spearhead 
all progressive movements in_ the 
field of American music except those 
which are so highly specialized that 
they can properly enlist only the sup- 
port of groups whose particular in- 
terests they serve. 

January 1, 1946, seems a very ap- 
propriate time to give an account ol 
our stewardship. Are we mecting our 
responsibilities to American creative 
and performing artists in full? Are 
we doing our share toward raising 
the level of American musical taste? 
Are we giving to music the impor- 
tant place that it deserves in the 
roster of the cultural arts, or are we 
rendering only lip service to the 
cause we love? 

It would be a very egotistical presi- 
dent and a very egotistical organiza- 
tion that would lay claim to having 
reached or even approximated its 
goal. The field of musical develop- 
ment is so vast, the horizons are so 
wide and so far, that the best one can 
hope for is to chart an intelligent 
course and then to sail steadily and 
purposefully toward one’s objective. 

But that the Federation, of Music 
Clubs has traveled a long distance 
since, in 1898, a group of music- 
minded people timidly projected an 
organization which was at best really 
only a glorified bureau for the ex- 
change of talent, we can fairly claim. 
In moving toward our goal we have 
made the average mistakes of or- 
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ganizations. We have been quick to 
catch the glow of enthusiasm. A 
spellbinder has sometimes sold us a 
project which, with sincere zeal, we 
have undertaken only to discover 
that there was a wide gulf between 
the consummation so devoutly to be 
wished and the practical means of 
working it out. And we have “spread 
ourselves thin” a great many times, 
just as other organizations do. Be- 
cause there have been so many worth- 
while projects to claim‘our attention, 
we have sometimes forgotten that 
there are only twenty-four hours in 
a day, presumably only eight hours 
in a working day, and that we are an 
organization whose professional staff 
is far from adequate, dependent as it 
is largely upon voluntecrs. So in our 
forty-seven years of existence there 
have been debits and credits, but | 
really believe the balance is on the 
credit side. 

The experience of years has taught 
us to condense. We have sloughed 
off projects that could be far better 


done by smaller and more specialized 
organizations. We have worked tire- 
lessly to fill the offices in our organi- 
zations—particularly our committee 
chairmanships—not necessarily with 
the men and women who are popu- 
lar in their home states, or who have 
been successful in garnering in local 
memberships, or who have done a 
piece of state committee work well 
and therefore seem in line for a pro- 
motion, but with specialists. 

In the rural music field, for ex- 
ample, we have Albert P. Stewart, 
who, through the agricultural exten- 
sion department of Purdue Univer- 
sity, has carried forward experiments 
in stimulating the musical life of 
country communities that are an in- 
spiration and example to all the 
states in the Union. For our Chair- 
man of Motion Picture Music we 
have Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, who has 
been identified with one phase or 
another of films ever since back- 
ground music graduated from the 
single piano-player class and became 
a specialized profession. For our 
Chairman of American Composition 
we have Otto Luening, one of the 
most progressive of the younger 
school of American composers. Our 
Chairman of Orchestras is Mary 
Howe, who, as a composer and a 
prominent member of the Board of 
the National Symphony Orchestra, 
is well qualified to assist new and 
meritorious American music to find 
its way into the programs of leading 
symphony orchestras. 

Much of the work of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs follows 
the old familiar patterns. We are still 
engaged in compiling rosters and 
biographies of the composers in the 


(Continued on page 50) 
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BREGMAN.VOCCO and CONN, Ine 


A NOUS (TO US) 

ANCIENT ARABIAN CAKE WALK 
CALIFORNIA MELODIES 

DA EASTA TIME 

DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 
FOUR-TWENTY, A. M. 

HAPPY MUSIC 

HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 


“MY DOG HAS FLEAS” 

NOSTALGIA 

NURSERY WITHOUT RHYME 

OUR WALTZ 

PLANTATION MOODS 

THE SOPRANO’'S NIGHTMARE 

VALSE DE NUIT (WALTZ OF THE NIGHT) 


PRICE 60c each 


For Orchestra 


A NOUS (TO US) 

ANCIENT ARABIAN CAKE WALK 
BIG BEN 

DA EASTA TIME 

DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 
DESERTED CITY 


FOUR TWENTY, A. M. 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
NURSERY WITHOUT RHYME 
OUR WALTZ 

SAXOPHONE CITY 
SERENADE TO A DREAM 


PRICE 75c¢ each 


For Accordion For Choral Group 


For Violin 


(WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT) 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
OUR WALTZ 


PRICE 75¢ each 


DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
OUR WALTZ 


PRICE 75¢ each 


SSA © SATB © TTBB 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
OUR WALTZ 


PRICE 20c¢ each 


For String Ensemble 


AS KREUTZER SPINS 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
“MY DOG HAS FLEAS” 
OUR WALTZ 
VALSE DE NUIT (WALTZ OF THE NIGHT) 


PRICE $7.00 each (Including Conductor Score) 


For Gand 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 


FULL BAND $5.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND $7.50 


DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 


FULL BAND $3.50 
SYMPHONIC BAND $5.00 


OUR WALTZ 


FULL BAND $3.50 
SYMPHONIC BAND $5.00 


For Piane- Four Hande 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
PRICE 75c 


For Symphonic Orchestra 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 


FULL ORCHESTRATION $5.00 
SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRATION $7.50 


DANCE OF THE 
FULL ORCHESTRATION $3.50 


« 


, 
bd ae Sa . ~ 


OuR WALTZ 


FULL ORCHESTRATION $3.50 
SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRATION $5.00 


SPANISH ONION 
SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRATION $5.00 


LEM YORK 
1619 BROADWAY NEW 
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Music Emerges from 
the Wartime Scene 


MAJOR JOHN J. MORRISSEY, A.U.S. 





The Acting Chief of the Music Branch of the Army’s Spe- 


cial Services Division reviews the accomplishments of music 


in the Armed Forces and forecasts its future influence. 





O many thoughtful and sincere 

music commentators, critics, 
teachers, and laymen who for years 
had concentrated their efforts on 
the growth of music in America, the 
war loomed as a towering, destruc- 
tive giant that would inevitably 
crush the youthful musical talent of 
the country. Faced with the neces- 
sity of devoting itself first and fore- 
most to the business of killing, what 
nation could help but fear the frus- 
tration, if not the annihilation, of 
creative abilities and hard-earned 
musical skills, and the dissipation of 
musical interests. 

We know now that in our anxiety 
and skepticism we overlooked two 
all-important factors: first, the in- 
destructibility of music itself; second, 
the amazing capacity of Americans 
to engage in the*ruthless destruction 
of an enemy and, at the same time, 
to preserve certain spiritual values 
that are their richest joys in peace- 
time. 

Perhaps it took the war to make 
us realize, with a conviction that can 
never be shaken again, how much 
music can mean to so many. In ad- 
dition, we know now that the war 
provided us with a means of awak- 
ening interest in music on the part 
of thousands of our servicemen who 
had felt little or no interest in it 
before; of developing talents hither- 
to concealed; of creating a reliance 
upon music for comfort, for release 
of pent-up energies, for exhilaration 
and enjoyment on a scale so vast that 
our future musical life is not only 
assured, but promises much in the 
way of renewed vitality. 

For those who might doubt the 
universality of Our servicemen’s de- 
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sire for music, we suggest a perusal 
of the bulging files of the Music 
Branch of the Army’s Special Serv- 
ices Division. Here, for three years, 
through victories and set-backs, the 
requests kept pouring in in ever- 
increasing volume. From all over 
the world the demand has been con- 
stant and pressing for anything and 
everything with which to hear music 
and to make music. 


All Tastes and Moods 


To the very best of the Army’s 
ability, this demand has been met. 
To provide the listening pleasure 
the servicemen were avid for, the V- 
Disc was born. This specially pre- 
pared plastic record, practically un- 
breakable, carried music to the far 
corners of the globe—to the loneliest 
outposts as well as to the points on 
the map representing vast concen- 
trations of men. Carefully selected 
to suit all tastes and all moods, from 
the hottest boogie-woogie to the 
finest so-called “‘classical,’”’ these rec- 
ords were shipped overseas month- 
ly, in cartons of 15, finally reaching 
a peak of 250,000 records per month. 
The list of the artists who unstint- 
ingly and wholeheartedly donated 
their time and talents to this project 
reads like an edition of Who's Who 
in Music. ‘Vhe music of dance bands 
large and small; vocalists sweet, hot, 
operatic, concert, church, and radio; 
instrumental soloists; small instru- 
mental ensembles; major symphony 
orchestras—in other words, the mu- 
sic of America—was transported via 
V-Discs, not only to the countless 
numbers who yearned for it, but 
also to the many to whom it was 





hitherto scarcely known. ‘To the in- 
dividual artists who made this pos- 
sible; to the music publishers whose 
generosity represents one of the most 
genuinely patriotic contributions of 
any group of citizens in this war; 
to the recording companies without 
whose skills and organizational gen- 
ius it could never have been pos- 
sible; and to the membership and 
executives of the Musicians’ Union, 
the heartfelt gratitude of the recipi- 
ents of V-Discs should be a source 
of deepest satisfaction. America’s 
fighting men asked for music and 
still more music. Here are a few of 
their comments when they got it: 

From the Pacific: “Just two days 
ago a bunch of Americans put the 
Japs out of action on Saipan. ‘The 
next day V-Discs went into action. 
This is to record several thousand 
votes of thanks.” 

From Belgium: “I only wish you 
could see all the happiness you've 
brought to us. For the first time we 
know how to pass these long and 
lonely evenings of waiting. ‘Thanks 
from the bottom of our hearts.” 

From England: “Since we've been 
in the Army, particularly overseas, 
the music of V-Discs has been second 
only to the letters we receive from 
home.” 

From China: “If anything has 
made our barracks feel a little more 
like home, it is being able to relax 
and listen to the music we've been 
longing for.” 

From a General Hospital Some- 
where in France: “Vhere’s nothing 
like music to make a lonely guy for- 
get his aches and pains. Please keep 
em coming. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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IRVING BERLIN'S 


America’s Gauorite 


Easter Parade 

















CHORAL LIBRARY ae 
SSA SATB TTBB SA Price 
GOD BLESS AMERICA ; ° ° e ° 1S 
THE SONG OF THE METRONOME ° ° ° 15 
SAY IT WITH MUSIC.................. ° ° ° 15 
THE LORD DONE FIXED UP MY SOUL ° ° ° 15 
IT’S A LOVELY DAY TO-MORROW ° ° . 15 
EASTER PARADE ...... ec ° ° 15 
IF YOU BELIEVE................. ° ° . 1S 
A PRETTY GIRL IS LIKE A MELODY ° ° “: AS 
WE SAW THE SEA ° 1S 
THE SONG IS ENDED. ° ° ° 15 
RUSSIAN LULLABY ..... : ; ° ° ° 15 
A LITTLE OLD CHURCH IN ENGLAND ° ° ° 15 
BLUE SKIES ....... Babee ° ° ° 15 
ARMS FOR THE LOVE OF AMERICA ° ° 1S 
ANGELS OF MERCY . : ° 18 
HAPPY HOLIDAY . ° ° ° 10 
WHITE CHRISTMAS .. . ° e ° AS 
ALWAYS .. spastic ° ° ° 1S 
ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND ° ° ° ° 15 
HOW DEEP IS THE OCEAN ° ° ° 15 
A PRETTY GIRL IS LIKE A MELODY ALEXANDER'S RAGTIME BAND 
Arr. by YODER. Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by LAKE. Full Band $.75 
ALEXANDER'S RAGTIME BAND ALWAYS 
Arr. by YODER. Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 
ANGELS OF MERCY BLUE SKIES 
Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by LAKE. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 
ARMS FOR THE LOVE OF AMERICA EASTER PARADE 
Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 
BLUE SKIES GOD BLESS AMERICA 
Arr. by YODER Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 
IRVING BERLIN WALTZ MEDLEY GOD BLESS AMERICA (Elementary) 
Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full Band $2.00, Symph. Band $2.75 Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 
MARIE IRVING BERLIN WORLD WAR MEDLEY 
Arr. by YODER. Full Band $2.00, Symph. Band $3.00 Ar. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 
SAY IT WITH MUSIC IT'S A LOVELY DAY TO-MORROW 
Arr. by YODER. Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 
WHITE CHRISTMAS OH HOW | HATE TO GET UP IN THE MORNING 
Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full Band $2.00, Symph. Band $3.00 Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 
HOW DEEP iS THE OCEAN WE SAW THE SEA 
Arr. by LEIDZEN. Full Band $1.50, Symph. Band $2.50 Arr. by YODER. Full Band $.75, Symph. Band $1.25 
Order Direct or From Your Dealer 
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Contemporary Composers Series 








COMMUNITY SINGING BOOKS 
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“ON. WINGS 
"OF SONG” 


i 





Sengers Copy 35c 
Contains 
AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL SWING LOW SWEET CHARIOT 
ANNIVERSARY WALTZ GO DOWN MOSES 
CAMP FIRE SONG KENTUCKY BABE 
CAROLINA MOON ON WINGS OF SONG 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE SKYLARK 
ETERNAL FATHER STRONG TO SAVE SONGS MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME 
FROM THE LAND OF THE SKY BLUE WATER SWEET AND LOW 


AND MANY OTHERS 
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“AMERICAN 
ATRS” 
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UNISON OR MIXED VOICES 


Aerranged by 
GEORGE L. LEAMAN 








Price 25c 

CHIAPANECAS NOTRE DAME VICTORY MARCH ANNIVERSARY WALTZ 
CH'l LAI ON WISCONSIN CAROLINA MOON 
COCKLES AND MUSSELS SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI KENTUCKY BABE 
HOW FIBM A FOUNDATION JINGLE BELLS JIM ALONG JOSEY 


AND MANY OTHERS 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 
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OR centuries the church was the 
source from which radiated vir- 
tually all good music. For many 
years recently the trend in music has 
been toward secularization, yet it 
still remains true that the music of 
worship in churches and synagogues 
reaches more people more frequent- 
ly and more effectively than music 
through any other channel except 
possibly radio. Moreover, the pat- 
terns and methods of composition 
evolved by the church musicians of 
the past are still the background of 
all serious music composition today. 
Worship music, like all other hu- 
man communication has had its ups 
and downs. Church musicians have 
always had to cope with influences 
which tended to drag the music of 
the sanctuary down from its high 
estate. The history of music abounds 
with instances in which only the 
most serious thought and effort suc- 
ceeded in offsetting the forces of de- 
terioration. Here, as in other fields, 
eternal vigilance has been the price 
of success. 

In this country the traditions of 
church music have been notably un- 
even. Because of frontier conditions 
in a new land, musical facilities, 
within the church as well as outside, 
were usually crude. Yet the spark 
of good music never died, and there 
were many to nurse the flame. From 
time to time immigrant organists 
and choirmasters brought reinforce- 
ments and new ideas, with the re- 
sult that American religious music, 
though not comparable to the best 
abroad, showed a healthy develop- 
ment. Then came the period when 
every ambitious American music stu- 
dent dreamed of going abroad to 
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Training Program of the 
American Guild of Organists 


J. LAWRENCE ERB 





Dr. Erb is chairman of the Committee on College Contacts 


of the American Guild of Organists, a very important or- 


ganization in the development of better church music. 





study, and a surprising number made 
the dream come true. By the latter 
part of the nineteenth century the 
combined influence of native evolu- 
tion, imported musicians, and for- 
eign study for American youth began 
to bear fruit. 

One of the most significant devel- 
opments in American musical history 
was the foundation, in 1896, of the 
American Guild of Organists for the 
definite purpose of improving the 
quality of worship music. This was 
to be accomplished by improving 
both the character and the manner 
of performance of music used in 
religious services. Public services 
were conducted to illustrate what 
the Guild had in mind, and from 
time to time prizes were offered for 
anthems and organ-pieces. 


Examinations 


To aid in the establishment of 
definite requirements, a series of 
examinations was inaugurated to 
evaluate two grades of musician- 
ship: (1) competent (or adequate), 
and (2) superior. These examina- 
tions covered the field of organ-play- 
ing (including improvisation, key- 
board harmony, and score reading), 
as well as harmony, counterpoint 
and fugue, orchestration, music his- 
tory, and general musical knowledge. 
Later, a third set of tests was devised 
for choirmasters. Candidates who 
pass the tests become, respectively, 
Associates, Fellows, and Choirmasters 
in the Guild, with the privilege of 
using the appropriate letters (A- 
AGO, FAGO and ChM) after their 
names. Their musical attainments 
are given full recognition in aca- 


demic circles and among members of 
the musical profession. The Guild 
is an examining and certificating 
body, not a teaching organization. 

In developing the examination 
machinery, the Guild has exercised 
a strong and highly beneficial in- 
fluence upon music teaching all over 
the country. Candidates for the ex- 
aminations had to prepare them- 
selves by long and arduous study. 
The Guild examiners were and are 
“hard-boiled.” They do not let 
candidates “slide through” to save 
their feelings or for any other rea- 
son. As a consequence, point and 
punch are given to music educa- 
tion, with beneficial results to music 
students all over the country, in 
private studios as well as in schools 
of music and music departments of 
colleges and universities. In fact 
much of the magnificent progress 
made in the music courses of colleges 
and universities may properly be 
credited to the impetus supplied by 
the Guild with its stiff tests, impar- 
tially administered. 

The Guild has never been a mili- 
tant or propagandizing body. It has 
gone about its business quietly, with 
dignity. Its field has steadily broad- 
ened until today its membership 
numbers well over 6000 organists and 
choirmasters, scattered through near- 
ly every state and territory of the 
Union. But the Guild is not satisfied 
to rest on its laurels. It feels that 
there is still a big job to be done. 
Religious music at its best in these 
United States is unsurpassed any- 
where, but there is a great deal that 
falls far short of the best, or even 
of the good. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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G.I. Influences on the Concert Stage 


NINO MARTINI 





A noted tenor makes some observations on artist-audience 


relations 


cerning their effect 


in G.I. concerts and 


some predictions con- 


upon future concert hall affairs. 





HE stage is not the Met and the 

patrons do not sit in tiers of 
boxes. The stage is a hastily made 
platform in an abandoned French 
barn, perhaps, or in a wooden struc- 
ture set up just outside of Prague, 
or even in an Italian theater—or 
what used to be a theater before it 
was bombed—and the patrons call 
themselves G.I.’s and __ practically 
hang from the rafters. 

The G.I.’s called themselves G.I.’s 
before and after opera came to them 
under the auspices of the USO. The 
question a lot of people have been 
asking, however, is whether they felt 
any different after they had heard 
the music that some American audi- 
ences call Culture—with a capital C. 
Those people keep wondering why 
the warm audience-artist relation- 
ship, the spontaneity of the programs 
created for the men overseas cannot 
be duplicated in the towns and cities 
on the concert circuit. 

I don’t know. No one does. I don’t 
even know whether the returning 
veteran will be any more interested 
in music—classical, semi-classical, or 
jazz—than he was the day that he 
went overseas. I do know that he 
will be more informed about music 
when he returns. 

You don’t plan concert programs 
in advance when you visit the Amer- 
ican Theater of Operations circuit. 
You arrive on time because you 
know that most of the men have 
waited hours to hear the program; 
you step out on the stage and ask, 
“What would you like to hear?” The 
boys aren’t bashful. You can hear 
their requests quite plainly. And it 
the arias are in your repertoire you 
sing them. As you know, the G.I. au- 
dience cheers; it does not clap. And 
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that cheering can mean one of two 
things—either that the men haven't 
had any entertainment in so long 
that anything sounds good, or else 
that when they return home they 
will go to concerts in their commu- 
nity. 

Although I am sure that veterans 
will not flock to these concerts, I am 
just as sure that some of them, more 
than would have considered doing 
so at the beginning of the war, will 
buy tickets. I should like to be able 
to say that I sincerely feel that an 
operatic appreciation has at last, 
through the younger generation, 
found expression, or that classical 
music will in time become an in- 
separable part of the American tradi- 
tion, but I cannot believe that this 
is true. 

It is inevitable, however, that 
operatic selections will have a wider 
appeal for American audiences be- 
cause of the concerts already men- 
tioned originating in an ever-widen- 
ing circle of communities and_be- 


cause of the radio programs airing 
Wagner, Debussy, Chopin, and Gou- 
nod as well as Gershwin, Cole Por- 
ter, and Kern. 

Also, it is conceded that concert 
planning, good for the past twenty 
or more years, is not at its best to- 
day. Artists will come more and more 
to accept requests from their audi- 
ence. | hope that we will all give at 
least part of each of our programs 
to the listeners’ selections. 

It seems to me that such an ar- 
rangement would take away much 
of the stiffness concertgoers and 
artists themselves feel at concerts. 
Constraint must go or else the con- 
cert will continue to be only the 
little-used living room of the house 
of music. 

Before the concert artists 
were a little hesitant about includ- 
ing in their prearranged programs 
anything but the familiar 
operas and symphonies — Verdi's 
“Aida,” for instance, or Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony or Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fourth or Sixth Symphony. 
More and more artists will come to 
realize that the men and women sta- 
tioned in France, Italy, or Germany 
will no longer insist that they can- 
not understand opera; that it needs 
translation. 

Our returning men and women 
will thus understand the music, if 
not the words, and dream a little 
while they listen. For that reason, ar- 
tists will sing the more unfamiliar 
arias, duets, trios; for that reason, 
the audience will begin to request 
the music that they like. 

The concert stage will one day be- 
come less formal. That is what the 
returned G.I.’s have meant to the 
concert artist, 


war, 


more 
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For Piano 


8 VARIATIONS FOR PIANO 
With arrangements by LOUIS DRUMHELLER 


Old Folks at Home 
My Old Kentucky Home Old Oaken Bucket 
Old Black Joe Nearer My God To Thee 
Listen to the Mocking Bird 
When You and I Were Young Maggie 


Sweet By and By 


50 cents each 


Piano Solos 


Blue Bird Waltz—Hesitation 50 | Love’s Golden Memories.......... 


Dance of the Dewdrops 40 | Silent Prayer 
40 | To a Violet 
35 


Rainbow Division March 





Ocean Spray 


American Patrol—Original . 50 | Beautiful Isle of Love 50 

American Petrol—Simplified 35 | Beautiful Star of Heaven 50 
American Patrol—Duet Beautiful Star of Heaven— 

OMEINAD) Sic eri Duet : . 60 

I Want the Twilight and You... .50 | Love and Devotion 50 

Love and Passion a 50 | Love’s Golden Star... . 0 

Message of Peace......... 50 | School Girl’s March . 40 

Sweet Suspense .. 00 | Twilight Serenade . 50 

Where Memory Dwells 50 | Valley of Roses .. oo 

50 

. 40 

25 

35 


Sweet Memories 


Other Volkwein Publications of Merit 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY SELECTED OPERA GEMS 


Standard Teaching Selections Vocal and Instrumental Selections 
for Beginners FROM STANDARD OPERAS 
THE TEACHER’S FAVORITE Arranged by H. Engelmann 


Published in three volumes, each .35 | Published in three volumes, each .50 


* * 
LEFT FOOT RIGHT FOOT SING AND PLAY 


| set ge 
March Album | American Patriotic Songs 
Special Arrangements for | 





Easy Arrangements 


SCHOOLS and LODGE. Price $1.00 | Piano and Vocal Album. Price .50 


Volkwein Melody Books 


Golden* Melodies 


Victory Melodies 


Peerless Melodies Diamond Melodies 


Vesper Melodies Organ Melodies 


Classic Melodies Royal Melodies Silver Melodies 
Piano Melodies 


Parlor Melodies 


Crystal Melodies Banner Melodies 


Imperial Melodies Crown Melodies 


List price 85 cents each 


Write For Catalog Usual Discounts 
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VOLKWEIN BROS., Ime. music Publishers PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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For Band 


EYES OF TEXAS—March 
Arranged by Hall 
Full Band $1.00 Symphonie $1.75 
LITTLE GIANT—March 

by H. Moon. 

Original Arrangement by Barnes 
Full Band $1.00 Symphonic $1.75 
IMPERIAL—March 

by Karl L. King 

Full Band $1.00 


BITS OF OLD TIME HITS 
5 & 6 

Medley Overture arr. by Panella 
Contents: 

Funiculi Funicula, A Frangesa, 
Glory Glory Hallelujah, How Dry I 
Am, Anvil Chorus, Anvil Polka, 
Orpheus, Your in the Army Now, 
Solomon Levi, Long Long Ago, 
Tramp Tramp Tramp, Oh Susanna. 
Full Band $2.50 


TWIN STARS 
by H. W. Wendland 

arr. by Chas. Storm 

Duet for 2 Bb cornets, Cornet & 
Trombone, 2 alto saxaphones, 2 tenor 
saxophones, solo for trombone or 
Baritone. The above parts included 
in full Band. 
Full Band $1.50 


OPERATIC MINGLE 
overture arr. by Berry 

Contains: Poet and Peasant, Faust, 
Bohemian Girl, Carmen. 

Full Band $1.50 


OVER THE WAVES—Waltz 
arranged by Southwell. A clever 
arrangement of this old Favorite. 
Full Band $1.00 


Symphonic $2.50 


SIMPLE AVEU—Thome 
arranged by Atherton 


Full Band $1.25 


WITH HELMET & SWORD 
Overture 
by Louis Panella 


Full Band $2.50 


RAINBOW DIVISION 
March 

by Danny Nirella 
Full Band $1.00 


Symphonic $3.50 


Symphonic $1.75 


Write For Catalog 
Usual Discounts 
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Some Predictions for the 


Future of Film Music 


NATHANIEL SHILKRET 





The function of music in motion pictures is discussed by 


an eminent conductor who has had long experience in the 


music of stage, recordings, 


radio, and film studios. 





HEN audiences in motion pic- 

ture theaters react with strong 
feeling to certain pictures in gen- 
eral and to certain scenes in partic- 
ular do they stop to analyze those 
reactions and to ask themselves what 
elements of the performance are re- 
sponsible for their heightened emo- 
tional state? In general, they do not, 
but if they should, they would find 
that the musical background of the 
pictures has much to do with it, a 
musical background that has been 
created as carefully as the _ back- 
ground which an artist paints in his 
picture in order to define an object 
in the foreground more clearly. 

Film music has come a long way. 
Movie-goers had their first taste of 
music in conjunction with films in 
the days when honky-tonk pianists 
played tear-jerking accompaniments 
to dramatic scenes, Later, when 
larger picture houses were built, the 
orchestra in the pit became a real 
part of the show. The music con- 
sisted of standard overtures, suites, 
and even parts of popular sym- 
phonies and symphonic poems. Am- 
bitious conductors constructed over- 
tures to fit the general idea of the 
featured film. In some_ instances 
choirs were used along with the or- 
chestra, and ballet numbers were 
also included in the production. 

In the early days, the musical di- 
rector in each theater received a 
music cue sheet from the distributor 
of the picture. Most directors fol- 
lowed it closely. But in larger thea- 
ters where large orchestras, choirs, 
soloists, and ballets were employed 
the musical directors tried to im- 
prove upon the cue sheets. After all, 
those directors could not display 
their particular talents unless they 
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had something different from the 
average. 

The next step in the development 
of film music was the work of com- 
pilers and arrangers who established 
the vogue of the theme song. In 
order to popularize the theme the 
arranger was asked to make it a part 
of love scenes, dramatic scenes, ac- 
tion scenes, and so on. 

The general demand for the finest 
talent available to serve film music 
began about 1929 with the advent 
of music on film. In this new under- 
taking the film industry spared no 
expense. However, for several years 
few serious composers took any in- 
terest in writing film music. They 
were not attracted by the idea of 
piecing together scores made up of 
bits of standard compositions —a 
procedure which gave little oppor- 
tunity for composers of real talent 
to exercise their creative abilities. 
But slowly the scene began to 
change. By 1935 a number of suc- 
cessful Broadway composers of mu- 
sical comedies had been engaged to 
write original scores for film plays. 
Kern, Gershwin, Youmans, Berlin, 
and numerous other composers 
teamed up to work for the studios. 
By this time practically all import- 
ant dramatic motion pictures were 
scored with original music. 


Advantages for Composers 


Producers and directors became 
conscious of the great progress that 
music was making in the film indus- 
try. European directors had made an 
earlier start in working with eminent 
composers, especially in France. The 
time had come for development of 
new talent in America, and men 








such as Steiner and Stothart were 
among the pioneers —and they re- 
main in high favor today. 

The film industry has a great ad- 
vantage in attracting talented com- 
posers. In it the composer can be 
assured of full employment with an 
attractive salary and security. A very 
large number of the world’s out- 
standing contemporary composers 
have contributed to the literature of 
film music. 

At this time, the beginning of 
1946, a great array of composing 
talent is working in the film music 
field. Here is a partial list—Wax- 
man, Webb, Kaper, Green, -Hein- 
dorf, Young, Toch, Tansmann, 
Gruenberg, Rojas, Tedesco, Amphi- 
theatrof, Prokofiev, Deutsch, Honeg- 
ger, Newman, and Sallinger. Some of 
our best American composers, Herr- 
mann, Gould, Rose, Copland, and 
Bernstein, for example, are con- 
tributing special scores. 

With such a group of composers 
constantly looking for new ideas, 
both beautiful and bizarre, and with 
a large number of competent ar- 
rangers making their valuable con- 
tribution, one may expect much 
(and anything) from the film music 
field. 

The time is almost here when the 
composer will be brought in at the 
beginning of the planning of a pic- 
ture and allowed to suggest spots 
that can and must be shot in a man- 
ner that will allow him to write bet- 
ter music for the unfolding of the 
story. 

I anticipate that 1946 will be a bet- 
ter year for film music because com- 
posers now realize that we have the 
greatest medium the world has ever 
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UNIQUE CHORUS BOOKS 
REJOICE and SING 


64 Pages of Sacred Music for All Occasions a 
Arranged for Sopranos, Altos, and Men 
Includes NEW arrangements of Celebrated Compositions, of Palestrina, Mozart, Franck, etc. and 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
One Winter's Night 
While Shepherds Watched 


FOR NEW YEARS 
I Am Alpha And Omega 


FOR LENT 

Create In Me A Clean Heart 
, God So Loved The World 
ee a Panis Angelicus 


New Modern Original Anthems 


CLASSIFIED CONTENTS 
FOR COMMUNION 


Ave Verum 

God So Loved The World 
Incline Thine Ear 

Lord Is My Shepherd, The 
Panis Angelicus 


FOR EASTER 
Alleluia 


PATRIOTIC 
America, God's Land Of 
Promise 





All Through the Night 

Birchen Tree 

Bonnie Doon 

Chicken Reel 

Cossack’s Lullaby (Bachmetiett) 

Coventry Carol 

Cradle Song (Brahms) 

Cradle Song (Mozart) 

Dream-Man (Rossman) 

Go Down, Moses 

It Was a Lover and His Lass 
(Morley) 














FOR GENERAL USE 
Ave Verum 
Choir Sentences 
Come, Let Us Worship 
Create In Me A Clean Heart 
God Is A Spirit 
God So Loved The World Pd 
Incline Thine Ear 
King Of Love, The 
Lead Kindly Light 
Lord Is My Shepherd, The ' 
Lord's Prayer, The 
Panis Angelicus 
Price 60 cents 





* 
SONG TIME 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS & ADULT GROUPS—FOR TREBLE AND WOMEN’S VOICES 
Unique Collection for Glee Clubs, in Two and Three Parts, with Complete 
Piano Accompaniments—Much Copyrighted Choral Material 


A GREAT SONG COLLECTION 
PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Little Dustman, The (Brahms) 

Little Wooden..Shoes 

Loch Lomond 

Lovely Night (Offenbach) 

Moo-Lee Flower 

Nobody Knows the Trouble 
I See 

Now Is the Month of Maying 
(Morley) 

O No, John 

Oh Dear, What Can the 
Matter Be! 


Prayer of Thanksgiving 

Skye Boat Song 

Snowflakes (Rossman) 

Spinner, The 

Spring Breezes Playing 

Spring Song (Chopin) 

Tic-a-tic-a-toe 

Wi’ a Hundred Pipers 

Year’s at the Spring, The z 
(Rossman) 


96 Pages—Price 50 cents k 








OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 





The Alphabet (Mozart) 

America the Beautiful 

Charlie Is My Darlin’ 

Come, All Ye Fair and Tender 
Ladies 

Come, My Dear One 

Come One, Come All (Bach) 

Cuckoo (Nelham) 

Glorious Apollo (Webbe) 

Good Night (Reinecke) 








Australia 

Billy Boy 

Bring A Torch, Jeanette, 
Isabella 

Come, Let Us To The Bagpipe 
Sound (Bach) 

Cowboy's Meditation 

Dedication (Franz) 

Glorious Apollo (Webbe) 





For (a) TREBLE VOICES. 


* 
A CHORAL DIGEST 


(b) S. A. B. (Soprano, Alto and Baritone) 


Edited by DR. HARRY R. WILSON 
of Teachers College, Columbia University 


1. Selected Choruses of Representative Styles and Periods. 


2. Interpretative and Historical Notes 


on Each Song. 


3. Directions and Exercises for Vocal Training of Chorus Singers. 


CONTENTS: TREBLE VOICE BOOK 


Greeting (Mendelssohn) 

He Never Said a Mumbalin’ 
Word 

Listen, Young Maidens 
(Delayrac) 

Love Waltz (Brahms) 

Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming 
(Praetorius) 

May-Day Carol 

Music, When Soft Voices Die 
(Wilson) 


CONTENTS: S. A. B. BOOK 


God Be In My Head (Wilson) 
God Of Our Fathers (Warren) 
Hail, Poetry! (Sullivan) 

I Like Them All 

March Of The Kings 
Minstrel’s Song (de la Hale) 
Non Nobis, Domine (Byrd) 

Oh, Music Enchanting (Mozart) 
Passing By (Purcell) 


Nearest and Dearest 
(Caracciolo) 

Noel (Wilson) 

O Bone Jesu (Palestrina) 

O Come, O Come, Emmanuel 

The Pearl 

Star of Evening (Schumann) 

Strike It Up, Tabor (Weelkes) 

Three Little Maids from School 
(Sullivan) 


Rataplan (Sullivan) 

Summer Is A-Coming In 

Tally Ho! (Wilson) 

Taps 

Wanderer’s Night Song 
(Schubert) 

Were You There? 

When Love Is Kind 


Each Book 64 Pages—Price 50 cents 





KEEP ON SINGING 





* 


A Melodious Collection for Assembly Singing and Glee Clubs. 
Also Valuable as a Home Music Book for Singing and Playing. 


Catalogue Available 


128 Pages—Price 35 cents F 
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NE way to gauge the advances 

that have been made in radio 
music is to consider the possible 
impressions that current schedules 
are making on returned servicemen 
who have been out of the country 
several years. 

Broadcasting is ever on the alert 
to improve its musical offerings, 
along with other program topics, and 
the changes are introduced so grad- 
ually that it is only by comparing 
offerings over a substantially spaced 
period that a quick picture may be 
had of the growth of radio music. 

Perhaps the most important devel- 
opment in this field in recent years 
is the manner in which commercial 
sponsors are wholeheartedly em- 
bracing classical music programs. 
There is a distinct. advance, too, in 
the advertisers’ support of semi-clas- 
sical and top-flight musical variety 
series. But this trend to commercial 
sponsorship of high-quality music 
does not imply that good music is 
new to the air. 

At NBC the presentation of supe- 
rior musical offerings has been a 
prime program building task since 
the very start of the network. Many 
meritorious instrumental and vocal 
features were carried for extensive 
periods on a sustaining public serv- 
ice basis. And NBC still carries sev- 
eral musical series sans sponsors. 

The importance of obtaining spon- 
sors for such offerings as the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra (now presented 
on the “General Motors Symphony 
of the Air’) and “Serenade to Amer- 
ica” (now under the sponsorship of 
Benson & Hedges) is that the change- 
over to commercial status is ample 
proof that high-quality music must 
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Radio's Influence on Music 






Continues Widespread 


FRANK E. MULLEN 





The vice-president and general manager of the National 


Broadcasting Company tells of some recent achievements 


in radio music and 


indicates optimism for its 


future. 





have audiences large enough and 
important enough to warrant busi- 
ness firms’ interest. Several major 
symphony orchestras are now spon- 
sored over national networks. Op- 
eratic programs, too, are in the spon- 
sored category. 


Commissioned Works 


In many instances, radio stations 
and networks have commissioned 
original works for broadcasting. A 
distinct advantage of compositions 
especially created for the micro- 
phone is that they can be effectively 
presented within the prescribed time 
limitations of air programs. Several 
impressive symphonic and operatic 
works have been written especially 
for the air, and it is probable that 
similar assignments may be given in 
the field of chamber music. 

NBC’s “Orchestras of the Nation” 
series—now in its third year—is an- 
other major contribution to the 
American music scene. This year, 
fourteen great orchestras under dis- 
tinguished conductors are broadcast- 
ing from their home cities on the 
Saturday series. They include the 
Cincinnati Symphony, the Colum- 
bus Philharmonic, the Denver Sym- 
phony, the Eastman School Sym- 
phony, the Harrisburg Symphony, 
the Kansas City Philharmonic, the 
Louisville Philharmonic, the New 
Orleans Symphony, the Oklahoma 
State Symphony, the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, the Rochester Philharmonic, 
the St. Louis Symphony, and the 
Southern Symphony. 

Benefits of this series are mani- 
fold. The nation at large gets the 
opportunity of hearing what the 


various sectional orchestras are do- 
ing. And the respective orchestras 
share in their home town’s pride in 
getting a national audience for their 
endeavors. In some instances, reach- 
ing a national audience via network 
broadcasting brings about the urge 
to play better. 

I believe that radio broadcasting 
prompts the study of music and the 
formation of local musical groups. 
It has long been acknowledged that 
radio has boosted the box-office re- 
ceipts and phonograph record sales 
of concert artists. But little has been 
said about the great role broadcast- 
ing has played in starting musical 
careers. And to a great extent, radio 
not only suggests the pursuance of 
musical studies but even créates jobs. 

The war brought about many 
valuable contributions to the music 
scene. Notably it proved the elo- 
quence of music—popular and classi- 
cal—in pleading the cause of democ- 
racy. Such pop tunes as Irving Ber- 
lin’s “Any Bonds Today” contribut- 
ed substantially in the war against 
oppressors and tyrants. And so did 
such an epic work as Shostakovich’s 
Seventh Symphony, written under 
the fire and flame of the siege of 
Leningrad, and the timely revival 
of Verdi’s “Hymn of the Nations” 
which Toscanini and the NBC Sym- 
phony presented. The latter work, 
with United Nations’ anthems ap- 
pended by the conductor, was so 
sensational on the air that the Of- 
fice of War Information used it as 
the the Toscanini film 
shown in allied, neutral, and liber- 
ated nations. 

The huge success of musical broad- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Triple Trade Triumph 


JOHN F. SENGSTACK 





Mr. Sengstack, president of Music Publishers Association, 


reports on_ industry-wide 


ation in the growth of 


understanding 


our 


and  cooper- 


national musie culture. 





HENEVER music publishers, 
retail music dealers, and the ul- 
timate consumers of music—public 
school educators, private teachers, or 
amateur musicians—have occasion to 
“rub elbows,” it is always pleasing to 
note the complete accord which 
seems to exist between them, in con- 
trast to the many incidents which, in 
some other industries and_ profes- 
sions, are often the source of serious 
grievances and unpleasant feelings. 
It is true that harmony may prop- 
erly be expected to go along with 
whatever pertains to music, but 
there must be reasons why there is 
less misunder- 
standings among these three groups 
of the music industry than in other 
industries which could be cited. 


occasion for serious 


This is, we believe, largely due to 
greater understanding by each group 
of the others’ problems—an_ under- 
standing made possible by an inter- 
change of thoughts and 
through the respective publishers’ 
and dealers’ trade associations and 
with the representative educational 
organizations. The objectives and 
the success of publishers, dealers, and 
educators have been recognized as a 
joint problem and treated by them 
as such in a very successful manner. 

Musical culture has _ benefited 
greatly by the important contribu- 
tions of publishers. Without them no 
composer could grow, no educator 
could have available the vast amount 
of material from which to select the 
works exactly adapted to his require- 


motives 


ments, Music educators seem to wel- 
the 
music merchants, who in turn wel- 
come the knowledge and cooperation 
of educators. Publishers and dealers 


come constructive counsel of 
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have striven honestly and intelli- 
gently to accept their share of re- 
sponsibility in the joint problem of 
music education. ‘Thus the relation- 
ship between the music industry and 
the music profession is unique. 

For such a happy position to be 
maintained requires that each group 
shall continue to exert the utmost ef- 
fort to retain and expand _ these 
sources of understanding so essential 
to the success and security of the in- 
dustry and profession. Broad vision 
is required of all, with a determined 
effort that each shall appreciate the 
problems of the other, view them ob- 
jectively, and make such decisions as 
shall prove beneficial to the industry 
as a whole rather than to just one of 
the individual groups. 

That business has been good dur- 
ing the war years is not necessarily 
indicative of postwar conditions, All 
must be alert to retain the advan- 
tages derived from the huge new 
public which has become dependent 
upon music for inspiration and sol- 
ace—a dependence developed among 
our millions of young men and wo- 
men recently in the service. 


More and Better Music 


And, too, the war years, with their 
restrictions on certain forms of 
amusement, have brought to our 
adults who remained at home a reali- 
zation of the tremendous value of the 
better type of music for relaxation, 
diversion, entertainment, and inspi- 
ration. More and better music has 
had a wider hearing than ever before, 
and never has it been so greatly 
loved and appreciated. It has per- 
meated our lives, in industry as well 








as in the home, It has proved vitally 
important in giving release from the 
tensions of modern living and even 
in making for better understanding 
between nations and peoples. It is 
reasonable to assume that this inter- 
est will continue and expand beyond 
its present proportions, but to assure 
its continuity the combined efforts 
of each group here referred to will 
be required, with no let-up on con- 
structive programs to retain the 
ground already gained. 

The publisher will, as in the past, 
analyze and study the needs of pro- 
gressive and perhaps changing educa- 
tional methods and, through con- 
sultation with leading educators in 
their respective fields, direct his out- 
put of new publications to meet the 
current requirements. He will wish 
to develop new programs as well as 
support existing programs directed 
toward the increased use of music in 
all forms by a rapidly growing mu- 
sical public. 

The retail dealer will wish to pro- 
vide for closer contacts with and en- 
terprising participation in every mu- 
sical activity in his territory—church, 
school, and community events. His 
influence in the development of 
these fields is practically unlimited, 
for no one knows or understands the 
needs of individuals and musical or- 
ganizations better than the dealer 
who has devoted a lifetime to pro- 
viding a service which has meant so 
much to the cultural advancement 
and real happiness of his community. 

In addition to his school work, the 
music educator will wish to take a 
leading part in the development of 
local musical programs, particularly 


(Continued on page 55) 
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... for your listening pleasure 


Today, tonight—every day and night— NBC brings to your 
home the thrilling genius and finesse of its own most talented 
artists. You who revel in the great classic compositions . . . 
who are stirred by romantic and colorful music . . . or who 
prefer light selections—all hear an impressive array of such 
superb programs as... 


THE NBC SYMPHONY MUSIC BY SHREDNIK 

Sunday, 5:00 to 6:00 p.m. EST Monday, 1:00 to 1:30 p.m. EST 
GEORGE CROOKS, Organist SKETCHES IN MELODY 

Sunday, 8:00 to 8:30 a.m. EST Monday, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m. EST 

NBC STRING TRIO Tuesday and Thursday, | to 1:30 p.m. EST 
Sunday, 9:30 to 10:00 a.m. EST Wednesday, 1:30 to 1:45 p.m. EST 

NBC CONCERT ORCHESTRA ECHOES FROM THE TROPICS 
Sunday, 12:30 to 1:00 p.m. EST Tuesday thru Friday, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m, EST 
DAYTIME CLASSICS THE STORY OF MUSIC 


Monday thru Friday, 9:30 to 10 a.m. EST Thursday, 11:30 to 12:00 mid. EST 

THE FRED WARING SHOW ORCHESTRAS OF THE NATION 

Monday thru Friday, 11 to 11:30a.m. EST Saturday, 3:00 to 4:00 p.m. ES1 

NBC broadeasts these musical programs as a public service. 

prog 

It offers many other outstanding productions in the fields 

of drama, religion, literature, public affairs and homemakin 
g } 

to provide the utmost in entertainment and inspiration for 


you and for all America’s listening millions. 





America’s No. 1 N@tWOrk ‘sevice st noe 


Corporation of America 
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Music in Industry—War Baby Grows 


R. L. CARDINELL 








Mr. Cardinell, Director of Program Research of Muzak 


Corporation, outlines the growth of music in industry with 


particular application to music played to people at work. 





T IS a generally accepted fact that 

technological advances arising 
from war far exceed the progress of 
normal peacetime. During World 
War II nearly every industry re- 
ceived a certain amount of benefit 
from these advances and the music 
industry was no exception. 

Perhaps the most important mu- 
sical development resulting from the 
war has been the widespread accept- 
ance and expansion of music in in- 
dustry—music played to people at 
work to relieve fatigue and boredom. 
From a mere handful of factories 
which five years ago used or experi- 
mented with music as a production 
aid, the number had swelled into the 
thousands by the end of the war. 

The question now arises whether 
music in industry is here to stay or 
whether it will be relegated to the ar- 
chives of war phenomena. It is too 
soon, of course, to estimate the ex- 
tent to which it will be used in the 
years after reconversion is completed. 
On the basis of its wartime and few 
months of postwar development, 
however, I believe it is safe to make 
some general predictions. Let us, 
therefore, examine the history of this 
lusty musical infant. 

It was born—who knows exactly 
when? The songs men sang to lighten 
their labors are older than recorded 
history, and probably go back to the 
earliest forms of musical expression. 
Work songs, of course, imply the la- 
borer’s active participation in the 
performance and perhaps the crea- 
tion of the music. Today’s concept 
of music in industry is of a different 
nature. When we speak of music in 
industry now, we mean _ providing 
music to people at work. They may 
or may not participate actively. 

An early reference to this use of 
work music is found in the writings 
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of Pausanias in the second century. 
He relates that the walls of Messina 


were built to the sound of flutes. 
Further references are rare until we 
arrive at modern times. In 1915, 
Thomas Edison experimented with 
a phonograph in a_ factory. Sev- 
eral cigar manufacturers substituted 
phonographs for the traditional 
“readers” who were employed to re- 
lieve the employees’ boredom. Al- 
though successful results were appar- 
ently obtained in these cases, the idea 
did not spread, Probably the real ob- 
stacle was the lack of good sound 
distribution equipment. After all, 
this was before the days of vacuum 
tubes, public address systems, and 
other electronic devices which we 
now take for granted. 

A few years before World War II, 
however, several factories in this 
country were using work music regu- 
larly. The idea seems to have orig- 
inated spontaneously in each plant, 
without the knowledge that anyone 
else was experimenting in this way. 

In 1938 a government study was 
made in England on the use of music 
to alleviate industrial fatigue and 


boredom. Though the investigation 
fell far short of analyzing completely 
all the relevant factors, it proved 
conclusively that music can be made 
a powerful production tool. The re- 
sults were published in an official 
report and led to widespread adop- 
tion of the idea in England. 

Rule of thumb standards and tech- 
niques became general in the subse- 
quent application of music to indus- 
try both in England and in this 
country. Many people admitted that 
music was a good thing in the fac- 
tory, but few agreed as to methods 
of providing it. After Pearl Harbor, 
industries all over the country were 
searching for more information on 
the use of music and what might be 
expected from it. A project begun at 
Stevens Institute of Technology and 
later continued by the Office of Pro- 
duction Research and Development 
of the War Production Board, un- 
dertook basic research into this new 
art, and passed findings along to in- 
terested plants. 

The possibilities of the medium 
were rapidly pursued by various com- 
mercial interests. The Muzak Cor- 
poration, transmitting musical pro- 
grams to factories over wires, and 
RCA-Victor, selling sound systems 
and record libraries, pioneered in the 
field. They were soon followed by 
other firms having either equipment 
or music libraries to sell. Among the 
more notable of these were Strom- 
ber-Carlson, Operadio, and Execu- 
tone, all equipment manufacturers, 
and Standard Radio, with a tran- 
scription library. 

With the exception of Muzak, pro- 
gramming was left in the hands of 
people in the various plants, with 
suggestions or program samples fur- 
nished by the supplier. Muzak, sup- 
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nler-American Series 


BESAME MUCHO 


BAIA 
BRAZIL 





GUADALAJARA 


HACE UN ANO 
MAGIC IS THE MOONLIGHT 
STARS IN YOUR EYES 


THE THREE CABALLEROS 


TICO-TICO 


YOU BELONG TO MY HEART 


1016 * ‘TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


1619 BROADWAY 


Patriotic Series 
I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE TO THE FLAG 


SAY A PRAY’R FOR THE BOYS OVER THERE 


THE VICTORY MARCH 
* THE YANKEE DOODLE SPIRIT 





Holiday Series 


ENGLISH LYRICS ONLY 
SPANISH LYRICS ONLY 
—ENGLISH & SPANISH LYRICS 

ENGLISH & PORTUGUESE LYRICS 


Om + « 


SOLE SELLING AGENT. 


(Lopez, Ruiz, Greene-Goudey) 


(Cortazar, Esperon, Gilbert-Goudey) 








(Ruiz, Lopez, Skylar-Goudey) 





(Velasquez-Goudey) 






(Barroso, Gilbert-Goudey) 


(Barroso, Russel!-Stickles) 






(Guizar-Morgenstern) 





(Leal-Goudey) 





(Grever, Pasquale-Goudey) 







(Abreu, Drake-Goudey) 





(Lara, Gilbert-Goudey) 






(Wrubel-Goudey) 






(Magidson, McHugh-Goudey 
(Wallace-Stickles) 











(Wallace, Edwards-Stickles 





(Moore, Webb-Stickles) 














SOUTHERN MUSIC PUB. CO,,'INC. 
NEW YORK 19,N.¥. 






Music Council 


of America 


Outlines Program of Action 


JAY KRAUS 





The Music Council of America (formerly the Music War 





Council) has adopted a_ new five-point program of 
objectives which are discussed here by its president. 
LMOST four years ago the musicians to the Council's call to 


Music War Council of America 
(recently renamed The Music Coun- 
cil of America) was founded by a 
group of music business and _profes- 
sional leaders to bring the music re- 
sources of our country into play in 
support of the national effort, in or- 
der that our armed forces, civilian 
workers, and children might not be 
denied the recreational and educa- 
tional benefits and patriotic inspira- 
tion that music affords. 

A review of the achievements ol 
the Council in the war era which 
gave rise to its activities would be 
but repetition of well-known facts, 
for never has there been greater pub- 
lic consciousness of music as an in- 
dispensable factor in civilized  liv- 
ing—in war or in peace, Suffice it 
to say that nearly 800 music organi- 
zations, both choral instru- 
mental, including more than 50,000 
amateur and professional musicians, 
were the recipients of distinguished 
service citations awarded by the Mu- 
sic War Council in recognition of 
their outstanding contributions to 
our successful war effort. The result- 
ing publicity focused public atten- 
tion upon the importance of wartime 
music service and prompted many 
thousands of others to join in play- 
ing and singing repeatedly for the 
entertainment of the men and wo- 
men in the armed forces, to stimulate 
the sale of war bonds, to spur war 
workers to ever higher production 
goals, and to quicken and maintain 
the unified patriotic spirit and high 
morale without which final victory 
could not have been achieved. 

Especially gratifying during the 
war years was the response of school 


and 
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increase participation in special war- 
time music activities. Hundreds of 
school bands, orchestras, and vocal 
groups qualified for the Council’s 
citation awards, and thousands of 
students took part in the music pos- 
ter and essay contests sponsored by 
the Council. 

Now the war is over, but the Coun- 
cil’s work goes on, for the far-sighted 
leaders who were the charter mem- 
bers and organizers of the Council 
have discovered that what they 
founded was not an organization, 
but a movement dedicated to bring- 
ing the benefits of music to all man- 
kind. Dedicated to the idea that 
more general participation in music 
will contribute greatly to the full 
and complete enjoyment of our 
rights and privileges under our Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights, the 
Council’s officers and directors voted 
to drop the word “War” from the 
organization’s name and to devote 
themselves to serving the cause of 
peace, harmony, and better living 
through the advancement of music. 


Five-Point Program 
4 


A five-point program of action has 
been approved, and may be ex- 
panded in the months and years to 
come. These are the specific objec- 
tives of the program adopted at the 
Council’s annual mecting in New 
York last summer: 

1, To foster and promote the crea- 
tion of memorial music facilities, 
such as band shells, music halls, and 
school music buildings to commemo- 
rate our war dead. 

2. To encourage leadership in com- 








munity service and cultural advance- 
ment through music by awarding 
honorary citations to deserving 
groups and individuals. 

3. To seck universal tax support 
for community music activities. 

4. lo develop opportunities and 
incentives for greater participation 
in music at both youth and adult 
levels. 

5. Lo give intensive support to the 
promotion of National Music Week 
and similar activities contributing 
toward the achievement of the Coun- 
cil’s over-all objectives. 

Especially timely just now is the 
first step of this program, for com- 
munities from coast to coast are giv- 
ing serious consideration to the man- 
ner in which they can most fittingly 
commemorate their home town he- 
roes—how they can best express their 
pride in the achievements of the 
nation’s fighting men and their grati- 
tude for the sacrifices of those who 
died in the service of their country. 

This high purpose can best be 
achieved through “living memorial” 
projects which express the spirit of 
democracy by encouraging and, if 
possible, affording facilities and op- 
portunities for group — activities 
that will bring people together in 
the common pursuit of happiness, 
knowledge, and culture. None more 
fittingly symbolizes these ideals than 
those that afford facilities for foster- 
ing greater public appreciation of 
and participation in music. 

It is casy to perceive how fittingly 
memorial music facilities will com- 
memorate the dead, but it is even 
more important that they will at the 
same time serve the living and the 


(Continued on page 45) 
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AN EXCITING NEW 
RCA VICTOR “SHOWPIECE” 
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V- The CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Eugene Goossens, Conductor, 
“ds has made a magnificent new recording of Grieg’s descriptive text to supplement the music . . . fea- 
ly Peer Gynt Suite No. 1. The two records come ina tures that will be unusually helpful to teachers. 
¢- 6 ei eee we . ; a 
a Showpiece folder, with colorful illustrations and Order Showpiece SP-10, $2.25. 
= OTHER NEW RECORDINGS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
L1- 
10 Victor Chorale, Robert Shaw, Direc- sky at the Piano. Record 11-8849, | Blanche Thebom, Mezzo-soprano: 
y. tor: Six Chansons, including The — $1.00. I Attempt From Lovwe’s Sickness to 
ne ia ane ey oat ppg St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, ae tang Bi tl se 
1” others. Record | 1-8868, $1.00. Leonard Bernstein, Conductor: . aa heen et sera oot y - 
of Igor Gorin, Baritone: Play Gypsies—_ “Jeremiah” Symphony — Bernstein. 1178 "875. onductor. Record 10- 
if Dance Gypsies (from the operetta With Nan Merriman, Mezzo- 78, $.75. 
" “Countess Maritza”)—Kalman; — soprano. M/DM-1026, $3.50. 
P Song of the Open Road (from the ' 
“toh RKO film “Hi Gaucho”) — Malotte. VICTROLA* 55-U 
oi With Victor Orchestra, Maximilian The new toble model Vietscia* husthe 
sg Pilzer, Conductor. Record 10-1179, «Golden Threat” . . . the exclusive new 
el $.75. RCA Victor 3-Way Acoustical System. It 
Ricardo Odnoposoff, Violinist: is the most compact Victrola* with radio 
sell Theme and Processional from “Peter — and automatic record changer ever made. 
of and the Wolf”—Prokofieff; La Cam- _ Plays up to 12 records. Approx. $79.95. 

panella— Paganini. Valentin Pavlov- (Federal tax included.) 

ly Prices are suggested list prices exclusive of toxes. *"Victrola"—T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
m- 
en 
" RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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A New Wall for China 


VIRGINIA LEE 





Here is the story of the power of music in uniting the 


people of a nation. 


Mr. Liu has recently appeared before 


many audiences in the United States to tell this story. 





HEN Liu Liang-mo, glancing 

one day at the cover of an 
American song book read, “Music 
Unites People,” he little dreamed 
that the deep impression those three 
simple words left upon him presaged 
far greater impressions upon the 
heart of China. A young YMCA 
worker, he enjoyed a great love of 
music which he longed to share. 
Until that moment the tremendous 
potentialities of those words had not 
touched him, but the realization that 
their fulfillment might be within his 
power urged him on. 

The solution to his most immedi- 
ate problem, that of actually having 
to induce others to learn to make 
music, came when permission to 
organize a singing group at the 
Shanghai YMCA was granted him. 
From a nucleus of sixty forlorn 
young men his group grew and grew 
as their friends and, in turn, the 


“Chee Lai,” sing these 


friends of the friends flocked to him 
in eager anticipation! It had never 
before been considered quite proper 
to sing in public in China, but brisk 
songs like “Chee Lai” soon broke 
down the barrier of modesty and 
communicated to the singers their 
air of spirited enthusiam. Frankly 
and openly they enjoyed every min- 
ute they were able to sing. 

There were many young Chinese 
students studying abroad at the time. 
Upon their return they introduced 
the new theories of music they had 
learned. Modern Chinese music was, 
on occasion, a mélange of Chinese 
airs set to Western harmony. At 
other times, under the influence of 
the church groups, it was tinged with 
the sobriety of the Sunday school 
hymn. The pentatonic scale that had 
been common to the music of old 
China was augmented by the seven- 
note scale which is used in Western 


Chinese youngsters. 











Liu Liang-mo 


music. It was not extraordinary to 
find ancient folk tunes that had 
been sung for centuries set to West- 
ern accompaniments. What really 
mattered was that new and stirring 
words of flaming nationalism were 
being put to old, familiar melodies, 
for the disturbing years following 
1931 carried ominous rumblings of 
new disorders to come. 

One of the band of young mod- 
erns was Nieh Erh, who wrote “Chee 
Lai.”” Nieh Erh was a dear friend of 
Liu, who admired his work tremend- 
ously. In 1936, with the phenomenal 
number of seven hundred singers, 
Liu’s group presented a public con- 
cert to commemorate the death of 
Nieh Erh, who had died “accidental- 
ly” while studying in Japan. The 
vital and commanding nature of his 
music demanded now, more than 
ever, an understanding of China’s 
need for unity. Thus it was that not 
only the pleasures of singing, but 
also the texts of the songs that were 
learned breathed life into this move- 
ment. 

Inspired by the success of the 
group under Liu, singing clubs in 
Y’s in other Chinese cities cropped 
up. Further success was assured the 
movement by the proclamation of a 
National Salvation Movement in 
1935, whose slogans, “China must 
not be enslaved by Japan” and “We 
must unite and resist the invaders,” 
were completely in accordance with 
the patriotic chants that were spread- 
ing like wildfire throughout the 
country. 

By 1937, when the Marco Polo 
Bridge incident marked the opening 

(Continued on page 52) 
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HOW DOES 


DEVELOP 
COMMAND 
OF 


Fundamental Processes ? 


ONE OF THE BASIC OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 


USIC study actually stimulates the “growth” and 
strengthens the “muscles” of thinking. 
Reading notes, fingering an instrument, watching the 
director — simultaneously and on time — such 
mental and physical coordination develops command of the 
fundamental processes. 
Have you thought seriously of music practice, playing in 
groups, a band or an orchestra, from the standpoint 
of its educational value, aside from music training itself? 
In a little 16-page booklet, Pan-American has published 
a free discussion of this subject. You will be interested 
in reading it because it sets forth clear, concise truths in the 
unprejudiced manner School Executives like. 
May we send you a copy, with our compliments? Either 
the coupon below or a post card request will 
bring the story at once. Make it a point to send for it, today. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 


DEPT. 165, PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING, ELKHART INDIANA 





om ee om orn <A ST GS cee Seer Geer Se ee Se Se See eee oS 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT CO., Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without any obligation on my part, a free copy of 
your new booklet, “Music, and the Basic Objectives of Education.” 


Name____ _ a ee _ Position 
School ‘ 
Addres 
Town _ _ State 
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RUBANK 


Releases 


OF OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATION VALUE 


ESSENTIALS OF ELEMENTARY 
MUSIC THEORY, Rushford 


This book presents a plan that will 
enable beginning students to learn the 
elements of music theory along with 
the progress made in playing an_ in- 
strument. With great numbers of 
players taking class work in the schools 
this book allows the instructor to check 
on each individual to find out if every 
point of theory is understood. As th’s 
book progresses there is space for the 
student to write out what he is learning 
and thereby avoid the chance of 
merely readiiig the material over. All 
phases of elementary music theory are 
simplified and easily learned by cover- 
ing this book $ .50 


FIRST STEPS IN BAND PLAYING, 
Whistler-Hummel 


A most practical class method to use 
for beginning instruction in instrumental 
Method advances in an easy 
gradual manner. The systematic key- 
by-key approach is utilized. Accurately 
written, easy-to-read charts, appear on 
the first page of book. The 
unisonal section of the method is fol- 
owed by a number of colorfully har- 
monized compositions for full band and 
orchestral ensemble. An abridged con- 
ductor's score contains fingering charts 
and piano accompaniments $ .35 


Conductor $1.25 


music. 


each 


Piano 
ENTERPRISE ORCHESTRA FOLIO, 
DeLamater 


A selected collection 
for the progressing organization. 


of compositions 
Com- 
positions are by capable writers who 
iar with the type 
that students prefer playing. 
contents are just what 
needs to maintain interest. 
ments are in broad 
String parts 


of music 
Its varied 
every group 
Arrange- 
effective 
remain in First 
position, Clarinets are scored in Low 
and Middle registers, Trumpets stay 
well within the staff and all other in- 
struments are scored in similarly con- 
Your 
enjoy it from the very first rehearsal 


to the final concert $ .40 


Piano Conductor and Piano Accord- 
ion $ .75 


are fami iar 


modern 


style. 


servative ranges. orchestra will 





Campbell & Lexington 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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Trash and Tripe 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 








The Dean of the College of Music of the University of 


Colorado expresses some forthright views concerning the 


value of some of 


the products of music publishers. 





GENEROUS proportion, alas, 
of music published today, or 
in any other period for that matter, 
can justly be classified as trash or 
tripe. In view of this regrettable 


state of affairs, I feel that a few 
straight-from-the-shoulder — sugges- 


tions to music publishers and mu- 
sicians are in order. 

I realize fully that the sale of 
music depends upon its appeal to 
the profession and to the public. 
The musician performs and teaches 
music which people like to hear. 
Some of it is of fine, even immortal, 
quality. Of this I will not speak ex- 
cept to congratulate the publishers 
for making available worth-while 
compositions at the risk of financial 
Under “trash” I include music 
of superficial appeal with plenty of 
melody, a simple, rhythmic pattern, 
and harmony which is usually at 
least correct. ““Tripe” is my term 
for music that is frequently “bor- 
rowed” from some easily identifiable 
possesses a marked tawdri- 
ness, and is frequently “ungram- 


loss. 


source, 


matical” musically. 
The trash seems to be a necessary 
evil. People love it. Musicians find 


it useful. Publishers make justifiable 
profits on it, So much for the trash. 

‘Tripe is a part of the animal some 
people use as food. While I don’t 
want to argue about people’s eating 
habits, the idea of eating the inside 
of a critter’s stomach does not ap- 
peal to my appetite. In music, tripe 
is the stuff that publishers accept 
for reasons best known to themselves, 
in the hope that the great unwashed 
musical public will go for it in a 
big way. And they probably do. 

It is barely possible that our pub- 
lishers do not realize the extent of 
the atrocities they commit in the 
name of music. If this is the case, 
then they should welcome a few sug- 
gestions from one who would like to 
see music rescued once and for all 
from the tripe category. 

At our College of Music we have 
a class in piano pedagogy designed 
to equip our piano students to 
teach any group from beginners up- 
ward. A great deal of material has 
been collected. It has been relatively 
easy to segregate this music into the 
possible and the impossible. 

Without going into detail I might 
cite a certain publisher who has on 
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his staff of contributors a man who 
has apparently acquired a big rep- 
utation as a composer of teaching 
pieces for elementary — students. 
This music is actually so consistently 
bad that we have our students ex- 
amine it as an example of what not 
to use in their teaching. Not only is 
it full of mistakes we would not 
tolerate in a first year harmony class, 
but it is stupid and utterly impos- 
sible from the teaching standpoint. 

Another publisher I know used to 
be famous for the fine quality of his 
production. All reputable members 
of the music profession looked for- 
ward to his new publications. Sud- 
denly something happened. There 
was an about-face and things de- 
teriorated into trash and eventually 
into tripe. According to rumor, a 
pernicious influence had crept into 
the company. Too bad! 

A publisher sent me a copy of a 
patriotic song and stuck his neck 
out by asking my opinion. I told 
him the bitter truth, and suggested 
names of several musicians in his 
city whose opinions he might wish to 
ask. There was a band arrangement 
of this masterpiece which was an in- 
sult to the ear. Believe it or not, 
every instrument in a large instru- 
mentation played fortissimo from be- 
ginning to end without a single rest 
anywhere at any time! The publica- 
tion was withdrawn. 


A Suggestion 


The suggestion I want to make to 
publishers is simply this: scrutinize 
more carefully the musical qualifica- 
tions of your readers. In evading the 
high-brow reader, do not make the 
inistake of employing a musical illit- 
erate to judge your manuscripts. If 
I were a publisher without musical 
training I would get many opinions 
from many professional sources be- 
fore I hired a reader, I would also 
solicit honest opinions of my pub- 
lications from the best men in the 
profession. It will surprise you how 
many musicians will respond to your 
inquiries. 

To the professional musician I 
suggest that you examine new music 
more thoroughly. Is all this musical 
tripe to be propagated or eradi- 
cated? The decision rests largely 
with you. Wake up, musicians, and 
be true to your profession! 
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Songs of the Hills and Plains 


Early American Songs Arranged for Modern Use 
By Harry Robert Wilson 


ATCHY American folk songs, selected primarily for their singability and useful- 

ness, are gathered together in this book. To the melodies 
occasional parts, descants, and to all, colorful but easy piano accompaniments which 
retain the original flavor. Chord symbols for fretted instruments are also indicated. 
There are specific suggestions for singing the songs and for dramatizing some of 
them. Your audience will love to hear these on that next choral program! 


Barnyard Song 


Big Corral 
Cindy = 
Curtains of Night 


Deaf Woman's om 
Courtship HILLS AND 

Dese Bones Shall PLAINS 
Rise Again 


Down in the Valley 

Frog Went A-Courtin 

Good-bye, Ol’ Paint 

Home on the Range 

I Love Little Willie 

I'm a Very Un- 
fortunate Man 

In Good Old Colony 
Times 

Jimmy Randall 

Little Mohee 

Little Pig 

Little Rosewood 
Casket 64 Pages 





PRICE: 60 cents, postpaid. 
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So 


Octavo Size 


have been added 


Night Herding Song 
Nightingale 

Noah's Ark 

Old Chisholm Trail 
Old Dan Tucker 
Old Gray Goose 
One More River 
Paper of Pins 
Pawpaw Patch 


or Wayfaring 


Stranger 


d River Valley 


Scandalize’ My Name 


cot the Buffalo 
ort'‘nin Bread 
ip to My Lou 
Idier Won't You 


Marry Me? 


urwood Mountain 


Springfield Mountain 
Swapping Song 
Weevily Wheat 
Whoopee Ti Yi Yo! 


Rounds and Canons 
By Harry Robert Wilson 


Program material long neglected with which you get suprisingly interesting effects in 
performance. Also an excellent approach to the study of part singing and a fine introduc- 


PART I—Familiar Rounds 


with specific suggestions for effective use 


tion to polyphonic music. 


Ducks on a Pond 
Farewell, Dear 
Good Night 

Health and Strength 


Adieu, Sweet 
Amaryllis 

Are You Sleeping? 

Christmas Is Coming 


Little Tom Tinker 
Lovely Evening 
Man's Life a Vapor 
Melody and Harmony 
My Goose 

Now Comes the Hour 


PART II—New Rounds 


and how to use them most advantageously 


Day Is Done I Will Not Count 
Donkey 
Alleluia Changing Moods 


A-Hunting We Will Go Clock 
All Is Peace Farmer's Round 
Bang! Bang! Flag 
Bugle Round Get Acquainted 


Glory to God in the 
Highest 

Grace 

Merry Christmas 

Round of Laughter 


PART IlI—Canons 


with full directions for their use 


Alphabet Kyrie 

Come, Come Away Metronome 

Dona Nobis Pacem Non Nobis, Domine 

Jesu, My Own O Come, Sweet Music 
Treasure 


Silver Swan 

Sleep, Baby, Sleep! 

Spring Morning 

Summer Is A-Com- 
ing In 


PART [V—Concert Rounds 


in special choral arrangements the length of program numbers 


Bell Doth Toll Good Night 


Scotland’s Burning 


PRICE: 60 cents, postpaid. 


Foster Songs — 


By George Frederick McKay 

Here, in easy voice range, are refreshingly zestful arrangements of Foster favorites for 

two, three, and four-part treble choruses. Simple, modern piano accompaniments. Also 
included is a pageant using the songs in the book which are as follows: 


Golden Dreams and 
Fairy Castles 

I'll Be a Soldier 

Jeanie with the Light 
Brown Hair 

Massa’s in de Cold, 
Cold Ground 

Merry Little Birds 


Ah! May the Red 
Rose Live Alway 
Angelina Baker 
Angels Singing 
Beautiful Dreamer 
Camptown Races 
Fairy Belle 
Glendy Burk 


Merry, Merry Month 


of May 


Music Ev’rywhere 
My Old Kentucky 


Home 


Nelly Bly 

Oh! Susanna 
Old Black Joe 
Old Dog Tray 


PRICE: 75 cents, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 


438 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE ° 


Orchestra 
Row, Row, Row 
Your Boat 
(3 settings) 
Three Blind Mice 
Tick Tock 


Scale of C 
Scottish Grace 
Singing Lesson 
Sound Off! 
Wind 

Wise Old Owl 


Tallis’ Canon 
Three Kings 
When Jesus Wept 
Willie, Willie Will 


Three Blind Mice 


Treble Voices 


Old Folks at Home 

Oid Uncle Ned 

Pure, the Bright, the 
Beautiful 

Ring de Banjo 

Some Folks 

Village Maiden 

What Must a Fairy’s 
Dream Be? 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 




















FEATURE the TROMBONES 
In Your 


BAND 


Worthy Numbers for Your 
Consideration 


Henry FILLMORE Series 


(TROMBONE NOVELTIES) 
































Full 

Band 
Bones Trombone -75 
Boss Trombone 75 
Bull Trombone 75 
Dusty Trombone -75 
Ham Trombone 79 
Hot Trombone 75 
Lassus Trombone 1.00 
Lucky Trombone 75 
Miss Trombone -75 
Mose Trombone 75 
RRND, PEIN asics sresticecscicie scares 75 


Sally Trombone 
Slim Trombone 
Shoutin’ Liza Trombone... 
Teddy Trombone ............ 


TROMBONE AND BAND 

Full 

Band 
Bist Erk (WVU) isin Fillmore 1.00 
Eels-—Characteristic vets we Bennett .75 
Gaiety Polka as Hartley 1.50 
Gloriana Barnard 1.50 
Jittery Jim— 

















aracteristic 

Frangkiser .75 
Swamp Opera (A Trombone Bog) 
Grigfith 79 
Barnard .75 
..oimon 2.00 





Tranquility 
Willow Echoes 
The Troubadours 
Two Pairs of Slippers 
(For Four Trombones and Band) 
Putnam 2.00 


CHARACTERISTIC— 
HUMORESQUE 
— FOR BAND — Full 





Clown Band Contest (Looney 
RNID, siieccercertitineneanseceanieeiaale Noel 75 

Comin’ Through ‘the "Rye. Belistedt 1.00 

Concertino Ridicolo. A novelty in 






which the Bb Clarinet is fea- 
tured. .... Vittello 1.50 
Cuckoo, T Fillmore  .75 


Dixie Didos (D Hildreth 2.00 
Girl I Left Behind c% The..Bellstedt 1.00 
Gyral—Fast Dance... .Bennett  .75 
Ha Ha Ha (A Laughing. Novelty) 
Fillmore’ .75 
Have a Little Fun (March Comedy) 
Bennett 78 








Laughing Rondo 78 

Little Bit of Pop. A curt comedy 
concocted from ‘’Pop Goes the 
i a 


Little Red Caboose 





Merida, Mexican Dance... 
Put and Take (Novelty)... B 
The Only Tune the Band Could 
Play was Auld Lang Syne. 
Founded on the story that there 
was once a band that could play 
but one tune, Auld Lang Syne, 
and they used this one tune for 
all engagements. It is arranged 
in six different movements: 
March, Schottische, Waltz, Rag- 
time, Two-step, Funeral March 
and Triumphal Choral 
Al Hayes 1.50 
Whistling Farmer Boy, The 
oo ae Fillmore’ .75 
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Now Is the Time for 





All Good Dealers. . 


J. C. VOLKWEIN 








Mr. Volkwein is president of the National Association of 


Sheet Music Dealers and a progressive dealer whose views 


are always directed toward the good of the 


industry. 





age years of violent struggle 
in which terrific demands were 
made on every human faculty, both 
mental and physical—a struggle in 
which millions of people were well- 
nigh exhausted — is fresh in every- 
one’s mind. The part music played 
in this great conflict was phenome- 
nal. Although at first the general 
public and most of the leaders in the 
war effort looked upon music as a 
nonessential, every day of the war 
witnessed music’s utilization to an 
increasing extent until finally it had 
rendered service in every phase of 
the war’s activity. 

With this four-year background 
fresh in the public’s mind, there is a 
shifting of the scene to a radically 
different set of conditions. Read- 
justment is now the order of the 
day, but no readjustment is necessary 
to adapt music to the new require- 
ments. Music adapts itself automat- 
ically; the readjustment must be in 
us. Just as we failed to realize the 
full extent of music’s 
wartime, so we may now be slow to 
grasp the even greater dependence 
of all humanity upon music in time 
of peace and especially in the flush 
of victory and general rejoicing. Mu- 


necessity in 


sic is as indispensable in celebrating 
our glorious victory as it proved to 
be in winning it. It is impossible to 
think of general rejoicing without 
music. The wonder of music lies in 
the fact that it gives a fuller and 
deeper expression to every human 
emotion and harmonizes with every 
occasion. 

The music trade and others must 
now direct their attention to the 
period of readjustment lying directly 
ahead of us, the keying of nerves to 
a lower pitch, the displacement of ex- 
citement by a steady shifting of home 
life, the backbone of the nation. 
There is a wonderful future for 
the music industry. When we read 
through the columns of the various 
music trade papers we feel inspired 
by the evidence of renewed interest 
and activity in associations all over 
the nation, Some years ago we 
adopted a slogan, “Every Retailer 
Join His Local Association.” The 
year 1946 is the opportune time to 
repeat this slogan and invite the 
dealers throughout the country to 
join the ranks. It is only through 
closer cooperation and united effort 
that we can build up the music 
business for the future. What can we 
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as an association do about it? Spread 
the gospel of music, do all we can 
individually and cooperatively to 
develop more interest in music in our 
community and eventually through- 
out the nation. 

There is an urgent need for music 
stores to carry a larger stock of sheet 
music and books to meet the increase 
in demand in their vicinity. This 
will give the dealer an opportunity 
to derive a greater profit—something 
we all can use, particularly with 
overhead expense increasing. 

The officers of the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Music Dealers are 
planning to hold an annual meeting 
next June. We hope that conditions 
will permit a big percentage of our 
members to be present to discuss the 
various problems with which we are 
confronted. Due notice will be given 
as soon as the exact time and place 
of the meeting are decided upon. 
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cause of peace. The late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt once said dur- 
ing the war years, “Music will con- 
tribute much to strengthening the 
bonds of friendship and cooperation 
among Americans and the other 
free peoples in the peaceful world of 
tomorrow.” Now, if ever, is the time 
to put this great force for good to 
work, while the need for better un- 
derstanding between people is up- 
permost in the minds of all. Music 
memorials are a means toward this 
end. 

Since nearly all memorials are 
local affairs, with the final decision 
regarding the form they should take 
being up to the citizens of the local 
community, the facts concerning mu- 
sic memorials should be placed be- 
fore them. A brochure entitled Music 
Memorials Will Serve the Cause of 
Peace has been given wide circula- 
tion by the Music Council of Amer- 
ica, and copies may be had by writ- 
ing to the Council’s headquarters in 
the Fine Arts Building, 410 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. This 
pamphlet outlines the advantages of 
memorial music facilities, suggests 
promotional and financing proce- 
dures, and, in general, is invaluable 
to anyone who may wish to promote 
a music memorial undertaking in his 
community. 
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To Good Musicianship 
FOR TEEN-AGERS AND OLDER BEGINNERS 
The MacLACHLAN 
Price, One Dollar 
MacLACHLAN-AARON T H # E E K Ss 
Books I, II, Ill IN MUSIC 
Each, 85 cents Reading, Writing. Rhythm 
THE MacLACHLAN By 
FOURTH PIANO BOOK FISH AND MOORE 
Price, One Dellar Price, 78 cante 
A foundational work which is inclusive, 
simple and practical. The authors have All the essentials of elementary music 
crystallized in this course their success- study are clearly and concisely pre- 
ful ideas of twenty years experience sented. Valuable for learning notation 
in teaching piano. and as a basis for first year harmony. 
Supplementary Piano Books 

Grade 2-3 


New — 
MELODY PRELUDES 


Short Original Solos by 
HOWARD KASSCHAU 
Price, 60 cents 
Pianistic figures for technical advancement with modern melodic and harmonic 
interest. For recital or repertoire use, various preludes may be grouped in any man- 
ner which lends variety and interest. 























Step On It! Two-Part Inventions 
FIRST PEDAL STUDIES Based on American Tunes 
Grade 2 Grade 2-3 
By Howard Kasschau By Mark Nevin 
Price, 60 cents Price, 75 cents 
For: TWO PIANOS — FOUR HANDS 
CHOPIN—Polonaise (Theme) .....ccccsscsssssessesoe .60 
GRIEG—Concerto (Theme) ... he 
MOZART—Minuet in D Major. ccc By 5 
Arranged for the Third Grade by 
ERIC STEINER 
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Copies Obtainable at Your Music Store or from 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 


— MUSIC PUBLISHERS — 
\ 6 EAST 45th STREET NEW YORK 17 N. Y. 7 
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Canada's 
Own Songs 


CANADA OWN SONGS 








Here is a NEW 80 page book 
containing 37 Canadian songs. 
Full sheet music size, words and 


music complete. 


CONTAINS 
patriotic songs, ballads, chil- 
dren’s songs, folk songs. French 
Canadian songs by Canada’s 
leading authors and composers. 
Explanatory notes give interest- 


ing information about the songs. 
EVERY 
school, radio station and music 


dealer should have copies of 


Canada's 
Own Songs 


a 


Order today—price 75 cents 


Ask your music dealer for 


this book. 


Published by 


GORDON V. THOMPSON 


LIMITED 


193 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada 





The CcatomeEcd buite. 


LAWRENCE PERRY 





Our readers will be pleased to learn 
that a number of new works have been 
produced as a result of requests and 
problems mentioned in this column. If 
you are looking for material you can- 


not find, please write to Mr. Perry. 
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“Leading bandmasters could do 
many of us a real service if they 
would compile a folio or two of com- 
plete band shows for football games. 
If all | had to do was get ready for 
Saturday’s game, I could work out 
some honeys, but what with my 
teaching schedule and the need for 
sleep, I should like to capitalize on 
some experts’ successful experience. 
By the way, when I say ‘complete’ | 
mean just that—no hints, but the mu- 
sic, marching diagrams, signals, cues, 
possible cuts, timing, and every other 
detail carefully worked out. This 
may seem like a very dictatorial way 
of making a request, but, in my 
opinion, nothing but a complete job 
would be of service.—G. S., Louistana. 


“Your issue devoted to film music 
(September-October, 1945) prompts 
me to write suggesting that some of 
this music be made available for 
school orchestras and bands. I know 
that attempts have been made to fea- 
ture such music in concerts. Is there 
not a wealth of good playable, inter- 
esting music here for our American 
Youth?—E. G., Colorado. 


G. K. of Nebraska makes an inter- 
esting suggestion for the modern 
composer. “In trying out new scores 
with my groups I have noticed that, 
while the players do not always ac- 
cept new tonal idioms, they almost 
never complain about the richness or 
strangeness of the rhythms. I suppose 
this is principally because of their 
experience with dance rhythms. . . . 
It is my opinion, therefore, that if 
our modern composers will write 
more works for schools which de- 
velop rhythmic complexities rather 
than tonal complexities we will have 
a bigger audience for new music.” 


L. J. of Michigan wonders why 
there is not more appreciation ma- 
terial for the intermediate grades. 
She writes, “Here we are with a 
wealth of recorded music but with- 
out the ‘know-how’ to use it. Most 
of us have not the time or the back- 
ground necessary to work available 
courses of study into practical, work- 
able teaching plans. What we need 
is not educational catalogues but a 
package of material with notes tell- 
ing what it is and instructions on 
how to use it.” 


“I could do a lot to build up my 
string enrollment if I could only find 
the right music,” writes I. W. of Con- 
necticut. “After a year or two of in- 
struction on wind instruments my 
students can give a band concert 
which amazes them and their par- 
ents, but what of my strings? All of 
the grade school orchestra material I 
know places the burden of the work 
on the strings, with the easiest parts 
for the winds. I wish I could find 
pieces that divide the difficulties 
among all members of the orchestra, 
with easy but brilliant passages on 
the E-string for violins. Then my 
young violinist could dazzle his par- 
ents as does my young cornetist, and 
so be encouraged to do serious 
study.” 


Again we have the following sug- 
gestion, “Let’s have more music fea- 
turing the piano with all ensembles 
large and small, vocal and instru- 
mental. Such works would make for 
more brilliant performances by ama- 
teurs and would give the pianist, 
who usually appears in the role of 
accompanist, a well-deserved chance 
to. shine.”—Piano Teacher, New 
York. 
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known, excepting radio, for bringing 
our music to the attention and en- 
joyment of a huge audience. And, 
when music is “heard” through the 
eye as well as the ear, the listener’s 
enjoyment of it is keener and more 
satisfying, 

The world is now in a state of 
readiness for many things. The war 
has brought great mental changes 
the world over. I believe that films 
will be not only more entertaining 
but also increasingly educational. 
Music has played a great role in 
human living since the beginning 
of time. Human emotions can find 
in music a kind of expression that 
can be found nowhere else. If the 
time has come when we may expect 
better standards of living and under- 
standing for all the people of the 
world we have good reason to ex- 
pect that they will enjoy more good 
music by good composers and that 
the films will bring it to the average 
theatergoer. 


**Musicals” 


Effective use of film music is not 
limited to pictures of a dramatic 
nature. It is in “musicals” that film 
music has had its greatest use and 
development. In these pictures music 
is an integral part of the story. And 
for obvious reasons the principal 
performers are singers, instrumen- 
talists, or dancers. For these roles the 
film industry has employed the best 
talent from opera, concert hall, and 
theater. Up to now most of these 
productions have presented a large 
number of ‘‘standard’’ music works. 
However, many new compositions 
have been specially written for the 
films, and there is good reason to 
believe that the composer who can 
produce really good music has an 
excellent opportunity to insure his 
future by writing for this field. He 
will have a receptive audience that is 
interested in both “long-hair” and 
“pop” music. 

I have no doubt that works like 
“Oklahoma,” “Porgy and Bess,” and 
“Carousel” will be filmed. Some of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas 
will be produced. Opera production 
has not yet reached the same degree 
of good showmanship that is found 
in the musicals but some of these 
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READY FOR THE NEW SEMESTER 


These well-loved KREISLER compositions 


in various arrangements 


For solos and ensembles for brass or wind instruments with 
piano accompaniment by ERIK LEIDZEN: 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID. MIDNIGHT BELLS, 
SCHON ROSMARIN, RONDINO on a theme of Beethoven 


For band by ERIK LEIDZEN: 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, TAMBOURIN CHINOIS 
and SCHON ROSMARIN 


For orchestra (by various arrangers) : 
LIEBESLEID, LIEBESFREUD, RONDINO on a theme o1 
Beethoven, SCHON ROSMARIN, LA GITANA, CAPRICE 
VIENNOIS, THE OLD REFRAIN, TAMBOURIN CHINOIS 


Choruses: 
THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS—SSA 
MIDNIGHT BELLS—SSA and SATB 





Send to us for circulars giving fuller details, but 
no mail orders, please. We do not sell at retait. 


CHARLES FOLEY 


67 WEST 44 ST. NEW YORK 18 
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LEO PODOLS#Y 


| Compiled and Edited 
== | by LEO PODOLSKY 





A unique collection of thirteen of the little-known sonatas of classical 
masters, presented to show the progress and expansion of the sonata form. 
This album includes works by such composers of Italy—the cradle of the 
sonata—as Galuppi and Marcello (Venetian School), Scarlatti and Para- 
disi (Neapolitan School), and Padre Martini (Bolognese School). It also 
includes works by Hasse, Haessler, C. Ph. E. Bach, Hiindel, and Dr. Arne. 


Price: $2.00 
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days producers, writers, and directors 
will find the way to produce good 
opera in films. 

The cartoon is still another im- 
portant form of film music. Here is 
a statement from an outstanding 
writer of cartoon music, Scott Brad- 
ley: “If I have anything to say about 
it, cartoon music of 1946 will be 
progressively modern . . . orchestra- 
tion in enlarged chamber music 
style . . . with a total elimination of 
the Spring Song sort of cliché. This 
is a big order and it will not be ful- 
filled in a short time. However, the 
scope of cartoon scenarios is broad- 
ening and music for cartoons must 
free itself from the 4-8 bar sequence 

. cartoon action cannot wait for 
subject-answer sequences. Cartoons 
are ‘made to order’ for modern music 
and may well prove to be an im- 
portant proving ground for this kind 
of scoring, thus becoming a leader 
instead of the red-headed step-child 
of motion picture music.” 

When I asked George Antheil, 
well-known composer and author, 
his opinion of the future of the 
serious composer in the film music 
field, he replied: “There is no doubt 
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j Every Orchestra Will Want These 


FOOTBALL SONG HIT 


FOR DANCE, CONCERT OR RADIO USE 


54 FAMOUS COLLEGE SONGS IN 


at all in any serious composer’s mind 
that films represent the greatest pos- 


sibility there is for music. We are 
still some distance away from realiz- 
ing that possibility, but we are get- 
ting there step by step. First of all, 
I think the composer would like to 
be in on the planning of the music 
for the picture if possible. 

“Film composing should be almost 
like writing an opera score. Story 
writers today write complete pictures 
and sell them as complete scripts, a 
complete package. It is possible for 
a composer and the collaborating 
story author to develop an entire 
motion picture idea together and 
market it. More of that should be 
done. Eventually it will be proved 
that this is the best procedure and 
that good music has tremendous 
commercial possibilities. ‘Lieutenant 
Kije,’ by Prokofieff, was made in this 
manner. 

“In 1917 motion picture producers 
began to ‘discover’ great stories such 
as Anna Karenina, They began to 
explore the world’s great literature 
for motion picture scenarios. And it 
took them a while to learn how to 
use this literature. The same applies 





to the use of great musical scores. It 
is a question of changing the method 
and planning of the picture. Music 
can’t be applied to the picture as a 
mere varnish. 

“There are thousands of scores. 
Chopin isn’t the only one!” 

Mr. Antheil is entirely right when 
he says that better film music will be 
produced when the composer is 
brought into the picture at the very 
beginning. Here is what a prominent 
composer of film music, Johnny 
Green, has to say about the business 
of keeping the composer too far 
away from the basic development of 
pictures: 

“Much of the criticism leveled 
against film music in this country 
has been due to the frequent lack of 
sock dramatic impact of the film 
score. The public’s slow progress in 
becoming aware of and appreciative 
of film music is large attributable to 
this same lack. In making these state- 
ments, I have automatically ques- 
tioned the validity of the adverse 
criticism of many of our top music 
critics, which has been directed 
against film scores on the basis of 
absolute music. Film music is not 
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5 STIRRING MEDLEYS 


No. 1—Eastern Favorites. No. 2—Western Favorites. 
No. 3—Southern Favorites. No. 4—East-South Favorites. 
No. 5—West-Far West Favorites 
Contents include: On Wisconsin, Washington and Lee 
Swing, Hail to Pitt, Harvardiana, Oskee-wow-wow, Car- 
men Ohio, Knute Rockne of Notre Dame, Fight On Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan Victors, U. of M. Rouser, Let's Go 
Trojan, Rambling Wreck, Eyes of Texas, Fight On For Old 

St. Mary's, Roar Lion Roar, Aggie War Hymn, etc. 


ARRANGED FOR PIANO, VIOLINS, 4 SAXES, 
5 BRASS, GUITAR, BASS, DRUMS 


Each Medley Complete, $1.50. Entire Set of Five Medleys, $7.00 
College Catalogue Mailed Free on Request 
THORNTON W. ALLEN COMPANY 


67 West 44th Street, New York 18 


World's Foremost Publisher of College Songs and Song Books 





FOR BAND — Paul Yoder's Arrangement of 
WASHINGTON and Lee SWING @ INTERCOLLEGIATE 
BAND FOLIO (30 Famous PR aceeremitinaimtin 9A Marches) 











The ABC of Keyboard Harmeny 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 448) 
Price $1.25 net 
A valuable addition to TAPPER’S Famous 
“FIRST YEAR SERIES” 





Two Series Now Published 

of 
BALLANTINE’S 

“Variations on Mary Had a Little Lamb” 

in the styles of various composers 
The second series contains variations in the styles of 
GERSHWIN, PUCCINI, SOUSA, STRAVINSKY and others 
Price $1.25 net 





Piano Duet Version 


of 
MacDOWELL’S “WOODLAND SKETCHES” 


“To a Wild Rose” and SIX OTHER FAVORITES 
are included in this collection 


Price, complete, $1.25 net 
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THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 
120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
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written as absolute music. It is writ- 
ten as an adjunct to visual dramatic 
action, If it has value as music for 
pure listening, this must be consid- 
ered as gravy. That there is a way of 
achieving this gravy has been proved 
by certain composers of film scores 
in Europe and by a few of the more 
gifted and . . . more fortunate boys 
here in America. The producer is the 
master chef who can supply the 
recipe for this gravy. Unfortunately, 
to date the producer seems to have 
been a fellow who likes his turkey 
dry and has withheld the recipe from 
even some of our most gifted film 
composers. 

“The recipe, in a few words, is 
simple—make the composer part of 
the act. It is assumed at the very be- 
ginning of preparation of most mo- 
tion picture scripts that music will 
be an integral part of the whole 
when the picture reaches the theater 
screen. Yet, at these early confer- 
ences, where is the composer? In the 
great majority of cases he is the little 
man who wasn’t there. Scenes in 
which it is a foregone conclusion 
that music will be used are con- 
structed by the producer, the writer 
of the script, and the director, none 


of whom is likely to be a musical 
expert, without any consideration for 
the technical musical factors in- 
volved. Ultimately this scene on cel- 
luloid, frozen as to length and as to 
its interior structure, is thrown at 
the composer and he is charged with 
writing music ‘to fit it.” He becomes 
then a tailor instead of a consulting 
cooperative architect. A carefully 
thought-out suggestion by an astute 
composer at the time of the construc- 
tion of the scene on paper would 
guide the director in his shooting 
so that, if nothing else, there would 
be the proper spaces in which for 
the composer to state his material 
and develop it. Develop it how? As 
a concert piece? No. Develop it as a 
helpful and psychologically strength- 
ening agent in the over-all effect of 
the scene. Ipso facto, two things 
would happen: (1) the music would 
have a much higher ‘mechanical ef- 
ficiency’ in making the scene ‘pay 
off’, (2) the music would be more 
effectively constructed and would be 
better music in and of itself. Ex- 
perienced composers for the theater 
are, as a group, far better dramatic 
showmen than they are given credit 
for being. If they are allowed to be 


really helpful in the construction ot 
the framework on which. they will 
hang their musical adornment, they 
will be of far greater service to the 
film medium and, by virtue of this 
greater service, they will be able to 
attract far greater credit. 

“As two examples of this highly 
effective method of working I would 
cite the score composed by Michel 


Michelet for ‘Voice in the Wind’ 
and the Academy Award winning 
score of Bernard Herrmann for 


‘Citizen Kane.’ Here are two com- 
posers who were ‘part of the act.’ 
The result on the screen and the 
quality of the music concerned make 
a strong plea for including the com- 
poser from script to release.” 

I look forward to hearing many 
great film scores in the future. Not 
only musical America, but the whole 
world, is interested in more and bet- 
ter music in films. Russia uses her 
best composers for motion picture 
music. France, England, Germany, 
Italy, and our Latin American neigh- 
bors will put forth their best efforts 
to produce great music scores for 
films. The future is brighter than 
ever before because our seeing and 
listening audience is music conscious. 





Radio Music Heard on the Air 


Now Published for the First Time... 


A New Piano Solo Series of 


Themes Made Famous on the Airwaves 


In Popular Radio Shows 


CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR THEME 
By Adolf G. Hoffmann 
“Chicago Theatre of the Air” 


50 cents 


ECSTASY 


By Thomas Peluso 
“Thomas Anthony and Orchestra” 


50 cents 


SONG OF MYSTERY 
By Paul Carson 
Based on ‘Valse Triste’ by Sibelius 
“I Love a Mystery” 


50 cents 


LULLABY OF THE REDWOODS 
By Paul Carson 
40 cents 


MEDITATION 
By Adolf G. Hoffmann 
“Music that Endures” 
50 cents 





MUSIC FOR TO-NIGHT 


By Don Gillis 
“Music for To-Night” 
40 cents 


PATRICIA 
By Paul Carson 
“One Man's Family” 
50 cents 
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various states for the use of their 
State Libraries. We are still trying to 
encourage higher standards of church 
music. We are still emphasizing the 
value of music, both instrumental 
and vocal, as a means of drawing the 
family together through the work of 
our Music in the Home Committee 
—which incidentally also recently 
commemorated the service of John 
Howard Payne to the American 


home by placing a bronze tablet on 
the little salt-box house—now a vil- 
lage museum—in Easthampton, New 
York, where the author of the lyrics 
of “Home, Sweet Home” was born. 
We are continuing to encourage com- 
munity singing, the formation of 
choruses, and the pursuit of chamber 
music aS an avocation as well as a 
profession. And our Young Artists 
Auditions, the phase of our program 
which has perhaps attracted more at- 
tention than anything else the Fed- 
eration has undertaken, are now en- 
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l | for Piano Solo 
BACH-BUSONI 
Two-Part Inventions $ .60 
BRAHMS, Johannes 
Fantasies, Op. 116 (Unedited Edition) 1.25 
FRANCAIX, Jean 
Scherzo .... 75 
GUARNIERI, Camargo 
Third Sonatina in G-Clef.... 1.75 
HAYDN, Joseph 
Six Sonatinas (In | Vol.) 75 
HINDEMITH, Paul 
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Ist American Reprints at new reduced prices: 
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KRENEK, Ernst 
Piano Sonatas Nos. 2 and 3 each 2.00 
MacDOWELL, Edward 
12 Virtuoso Studies, Op. 46 (In | Vol.) 
at new reduced price 2.00 
MILHAUD, Darius 
Saudades do Brazil (In 2 Vols.) 
at new reduced price, each_ 1.50 
MOZART, Wolfgang A. 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Original Edition) 50 
RAVEL-SCHMITZ 
Alborado del Gracioso..... 75 
SCHUMANN, Robert 
3 Romances, Op. 28 (Clara Schumann Edition)...........00.0..... 1.00 
SIBELIUS, Jean 
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tering their seventeenth biennium. 
The work of our Junior Division is 
continuing—work that enlists the in- 
terest and attention of boys and girls 
from the moment they can beat time 
in rhythm bands to their emergence 
as full-fledged pianists, vocalists, or 
violinists ready to compete for the 
$1,000 Young Artists awards. Our 
Student Division, including the 
group between seventeen and twen- 
ty-five years of age, is flourishing. 
The war brought us a sharp aware- 
ness that we faced a challenge such 
as had never before confronted our 
organization, Obviously, in the tre- 
mendous task of mobilizing the 
greatest fighting forces the world had 
ever known, the services of the entire 
citizenry had to be enlisted to serve 
the war effort. Those whose primary 
task was to promote the cause of 
music certainly were not exempt. 
With pardonable pride I express 
the belief that our War Service pro- 
gram is one of the brightest chapters 
in Federation history. The contribu- 
tion of over two million articles of 
musical equipment to members of 
American fighting forces on land, on 
sea, and in the air we regard as a 
worthy achievement. We had passed 
this total long before V-J Day, but 
we have pledged continuance of this 
work under the direction of our 
able War Service Chairman, Mrs. 
Ada Holding Miller of Providence, 
Rhode Island, until “the last fight- 
ing man is back on American soil.” 
Another war-born project that will 
be continued is our work for the 
wounded and _battle-fatigued in 
army, navy, and veterans’ hospitals. 
This project was initiated, in co- 
operation with the American Red 
Cross, in the early spring of 1944, 
and it has steadily gained mo- 
mentum. In more than forty states, 
representatives of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs visit the hos- 
pitals to present ward music for the 
men who are too ill to go into the 
assembly halls, or to give concert pro- 
grams in the recreation rooms for 
ambulatory patients. The Federation 
is also sending scores of teachers to 
the bedsides of patients to teach 
them how to play small instruments, 
to do musical arrangements, or even 
to compose. As for the instruments 
we have given to hospitals, these 
range from grand pianos and phono- 
graphs to tonettes and ocarinas. 
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About three years ago we inaugu- 
rated a Music in Industry program 
when there was such an obvious in- 
crease in the use of music in indus- 
trial plants as a means of speeding 
up production and promoting mo- 
rale among the workers. This lay 
fallow for a time because so many 
professional agencies with more 
means and greater resources than we 
possessed were engaging upon a simi- 
lar work. But the Federation has re- 
sumed this project with renewed 
vigor, and we hope to lend our in- 
fluence not only toward encouraging 
the increasing use of broadcast music 
in industrial plants but also toward 
the organization of a larger number 
of glee clubs, bands, and orchestras 
by the workers. 

As I look toward the future I 
visualize four or five fields of en- 
deavor which will assume paramount 
importance in a new society based 
upon a confederation of nations. For 
some years we have had an Interna- 
tional Music Relations Committee 
whose primary activity has been to 
arrange for the presentation in other 
countries of the music of United 
States composers and to recommend 
foreign music for presentation here. 
The work of this committee will 
now, I think, take on more practical 
aspects. Not long ago we supplied re- 
placement parts the Athens, 
Greece, Symphony Orchestra so that 
it could function again. This was a 
gesture of international neighborli- 
ness which will presumably be re- 
peated in essence, if not in actuality, 
many times in the future. We shall, 
I hope, also intensify our program 
in support of the American com- 
poser. Formerly we placed major em- 
phasis upon competitions. ‘Today we 
are developing ways and means of 
insuring that prize-winning and other 
meritorious works of native 
posers will have steady performance. 
Formerly we gave our Young Artists 
winners a $1,000 award, arranged a 


for 


com- 


concert tour for them with our own 
clubs, and then, when we had new 
winners, expected those who had 
gone before to be able to fend for 
themselves, Today we are trying in- 
creasingly to insure that each winner 
has able 
We have 
search, and in discovering how few 


commercial management. 


spent many years in re- 


American works of symphonic pro- 
portions find their way into the pro- 
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grams of leading orchestras. ‘Today, 
through our Orchestras Committee, 
we are attracting compositions which 
bear the stamp of approval of our 
American Composition Committee 
to the attention of orchestral con- 
ductors, and pledging our far-flung 
membership to enthusiastic and in- 
terested listening if these works are 
programmed. 

It is my opinion that we have not 
lost any of the idealism that char- 
acterized the Federation of yesterday. 
We still believe that music is the 
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combines variety with practicability 
works both for sight-reading and study 
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The New 
KALEIDOSCOPE 


Adelaide Trowbridge Perry 


Intended for “those adult in- 
terests." Has 18 pieces by 16 
composers, Provides tremendous 


A Treasure Chest of Famous 
Melodies 


< Contains arrangements and transcriptions of 
folk songs, operatic airs, masterworks. 
cated to the idea that people like good music 

. and that good music lasts. 


ee k * * 
KA LEIDOSCOPE 


practical variety in both music and piano technic. 


greatest of the cultural arts. We still 
believe that, next to religion, it has 
more influence upon human life and 
character than any other single 
agency. But we live in a practical, 
twentieth century world, and we are 
trying to bring our program into line 
with modern techniques. We believe 
that 500,000 people properly mobi- 
lized can put the musical life of 
America on a par with that of any 
nation under the sun. Our present 
task is to find workable methods to 
achieve that objective. 
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RONDOLETTES 
for Pianoforte 
Berenice Benson Bentley 
Twenty-four tone poems in all keys, 
practical for all ages. Imaginative 


Price, 75¢. 


yet educational. 
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SUMMERTIME SKETCHES 


Berenice Benson Bentley 
Fifteen joyous moods of summer. 
Has pictures and verses to stimulate 
the young imaginations. Don't over- 
look the analytical notes. Price, 75¢. 
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(Continued from page 40) 


of the new Sino-Japanese war, the 
Chinese people, rich and poor alike, 
scholars and laborers together, had 
become singing enthusiasts and 
China was a singing nation. 

The Chinese had songs of their 
own—songs of the farmer, the la- 
borer, and the troubadour—but they 


were not meant to be sung at public 
gatherings and meetings. Attempts 
at group singing had been initiated 
before by the missionaries and other 
Christian groups, but the idea had 
not been successful. Perhaps it was 
because the singing of hymns could 
be entered into with understanding 
only where Christ had become 
known to all, which was not the case 
in China, and it remained for war 
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Sonatina in C Major 


PIANO SOLO 
s Perpetuum Mobile .nnccsessssssesssem Jacques de Menasce’.75 
& OCCT SORT sess ccsscsssssensscnnssensd Robert Palmer 60 
& 3rd Piano Sonata Vincent Perisichetti 2.00 


(National Fed. of Music Clubs 1945-46 List) 
©” Variations on a theme of Monteverdi..wainwrght Churchill  .60 


ONE PIANO—FOUR HANDS 




















Score $2.00, Orchestra parts $3.50, Extra parts .30 each 


ELEAN-VOGEL CO., Inc. 


1716 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 





Mozart-Berkowitz 1.00 ] 
TWO PIANOS—FOUR HANDS 
Largo al factotum (Barber of Seville)..........Rossini-Kovacs 2.00 
VOICE AND PIANO 
He Is Gone (high) Harl McDonald 60 
Discovery (high) Richard Purvis 50 
CHORUS 
Polonaise (arr. for S.S.A.). Chopin-Davidson 16 
ORCHESTRA 
The Legend of the Arkansas Traveller.......Harl_ McDonald 
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For Band 
VICTORY TIDE 


by WILLIAM GRANT STILL 


A splendid suggestion for school band programs 


Price—$1.00 


New York 18, N. Y. 


119 West 40th Street 





to bring to the Chinese people the : 
common interest that welded them F 
together in spirit. 

Since the revolution in 1911 China 
has struggled slowly and steadily to- 
ward modernity, During the recent 
war years she has met with extra- 
ordinary resourcefulness the well- 
nigh insuperable difficulties facing 
her. Ancient cities that knew little 
of the outside world were trans- 
formed into factory towns. Education 
olf the masses became an established 
fact. Mass migrations ‘into the in- 
terior were organized. Workers, stu- 
dents, teachers, even whole families 
undertook the long and difficult 
march inland. They carried on their 
backs their tools and their books, 
but above all else, they carried in 
their hearts the compulsion to re- 
sist. Under such circumstances, it is 
little wonder that singing found its 
place in their lives. The time was 
ripe for it to become the outlet for 
their emotions and passions, 

The values of singing have been 
preached and proven in China as 
elsewhere. Liu’ moved with the 
armies all over China, teaching them 
to sing and, in so doing, to make 
their weariness and suffering more 
endurable. At the same time, with a 
few eager followers, he was organiz- 
ing transport systems, setting up 
medical stations, and creating good 
will between civilian and _ soldier. 
When Liu first began his project he 
had to use some device by which 
people might be induced to sing. 
His method has been to train a few 
willing students first, and then to 
place them at various posts among 
the crowd. The wisdom of this 
strategy was particularly noteworthy 
when a skeptical general asked him 
to teach a marching song to 10,000 
soldiers. Liu did exactly that in forty 
minutes. First he trained twenty-odd 
soldiers, teaching them the words 
and tune; then he posted them 
among the rest of the group. “It was 
a sandy place and a brisk wind was 
blowing,” he recalls. “The sand blew 
in my mouth, but I sang on just the 
same, and 10,000 soldiers sang with 
me.” 

Liu came to the United States 
early in 1941 on a fellowship grant 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
and Crozier Seminary. Eager to be 
constantly engaged in some construc- 
tive work, he has spent much of his 
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time recently in bringing to America 
some visible proof of modern Chi- 
nese culture. As always, he has turned 
to music, adapting some old folk 
tunes, such as “Little Cabbage” and 
the “Bamboo Flute,” perennial fa- 
vorites of the Chinese people. In 
translating war songs, “China Will 
Be Free,” “The Road _ Building 
Song,” and the “Taihong Moun- 
tain,” for example, Liu is making 
it possible for American people to 
discover for themselves how univer- 
sally pleasurable music can _ be, 
whether it is oriental or occidental, 
or a combination of the two, as 
some of these songs are. 

Having met and talked and sung 
with the people of two hemispheres, 
Mr. Liu speaks with knowledge when 
he says, “If it is a beautiful tune it 
is beautiful to all ears, because when 
God made ears He did not make one 
kind for Chinese and another kind 
for Westerners.” Mr. Liu’s great 
desire to share his love for music 
strengthened in the people of China 
the will to fight on, at the same time 
offering them spiritual comfort at 
their most crucial moment. Such an 
inspiration has contributed not only 
to the war effort, but remains now 
a major factor in the building up of 
closer relationship between two great 
nations. 
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plying music programs from outside 
the factory limits, maintained an ab- 
solute control over the program con- 
tent and set up an extensive pro- 
gram research department to take ad- 
vantage of this fact. One result of 
this has been the application of the 
principle of work music to offices, in 
which Muzak has shown considerable 
progress. 

During the war, the expansion of 
music in industry was considerably 
hampered by priorities on the nec- 
essary equipment, Thousands of fac- 
tories and offices unable to furnish 
high enough priorities were forced 
to do without. 

The end of the war has produced 
the following effects in connection 
with music in industry: 

1. A certain amount of cutbacks 
because of war plants closing down, 
converting, or reducing their opera- 
tions. 
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2. A rapid increase in the number 
of plants and offices now using mu- 
sic who were unable to have it here- 
tofore. This far outweighs cutbacks. 

g. An increase in the number of 
firms supplying music service or 
equipment. 

The net result of it all is that the 
music in industry business is bigger 
than ever, with definite signs of fur- 
ther increase. Among the develop- 
ments that may be expected are 
fuller knowledge of how to make use 
of the known physiological effects of 


music on the human mechanism, and 
the programming of music more 
closely to specific work operations or 
industries. These will aid materially 
in the expansion and acceptance of 
work music. 

It may well be that, in time to 
come, people at work will form the 
largest listening audience that music 
has ever had. If such a situation 
comes to pass, its effect on the mu- 
sical idiom, on composers, publish- 
ers, orchestras, and the world of mu- 
sic in general will be tremendous. 
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G. RICORDI & CO. 


- the publication of 
THE MODERN SOPRANO OPERATIC ALBUM 


Thirty-two arias from famous modern operas 


THE MODERN TENOR OPERATIC ALBUM 


Thirty-five arias from famous modem operas 


Albums include arias from Puccini operas | 
Published with Original and English Texts 


Price—$6.00 paper bound 
9.00 cloth bound 








SEBASTIAN—Suite 
NOCTURNE 


Vow Symphonic Whrks 


OVERTURE TO A FAIRY TALE 

| M. CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO | 
| Premiere broadcast by NBC Symphony Orchestra 
| November 25, 1945 


PIANO CONCERTO IN F MAJOR 
GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI 


Premiere performance by The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
November 2, 1945 


Premiere performance New York Stadium August 8, 1945 


Premiere performance NBC Symphony Orchestra 
April 22, 1945 


Above works available on rental only 
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The great centers of population 
and the important educational cen- 
ters may now boast of excellent or- 
ganists, excellent choirs, and a fine, 
dignified type of worship music, but 
there are thousands of communities 
where the story is different. Without 
going into detail, it is enough to 
state that, both in equipment and in 
performance, many thousands of con- 
gregations fall far short of decent 


standards. Some of the blame rests 


upon the congregations (and even 
occasionally upon the clergy), for a 
lack of interest. But it is also true 
that the supply of properly trained 
church musicians is woefully in- 
adequate. There is no doubt that the 
financial remuneration for church 
musicians is insufficient to tempt the 
ambitious student. 

The Guild is deeply concerned 
about improving church music in 
smaller cities and towns and rural 
communities. It feels the necessity 
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of training young men and women 
to take positions of leadership in 
church music all over the country. 
While not unmindful that there are 
other factors than need involved, 
it believes that many more of our 
youth should be preparing for ca- 
reers in church music. Because of the 
limitations of its charter, the Guild 
cannot teach those who aspire to a 
career in this field, but it can and 
does try to stimulate interest upon 
the part of both teachers and stu- 
dents, 

Two recent developments in the 
Guild indicate the direction of its 
interest and efforts. Last season a 
policy was inaugurated to affiliate 
student groups. Five or more stu- 
dents in an educational institution 
may affiliate themselves with the 
Guild, under the guidance of a qual- 
ified Guild member, and receive the 
ofhcial magazine and other material 
which will keep them informed 
about what is going on in the best 
church music circles. Attendance at 
Guild services and festivals is en- 
couraged and expected. In this way 
student groups have an opportunity 
to become acquainted with high- 
grade church music at firsthand. It 
does not necessarily follow that any 
or all of the members of such groups 
will become church musicians; but 
that they will become intelligent 
lovers of church music and sup- 
porters of the cause of good church 
music is almost inevitable, and ‘it is 
a great advantage to have sympathet- 
ic persons in the pews as well as in 
the organ loft or choir gallery. 

A second movement, just inau- 
gurated and not yet in full swing, 
deals more directly with the training 
of prospective church musicians. As 
has been said before, the Guild can- 
not function as a teaching organiza- 
tion. It can and does examine the 
pupils of those whose business it is 
to teach, and if they pass the exam- 
inations it grants them the certifi- 
cates for which they qualify, It is ob- 
vious that the Guild is deeply con- 
cerned about the type of teaching 
which its candidates receive, but up 
until now it has done nothing direct- 
ly to improve the quality of its can- 
didates. 

In October, 1945, the Council of 
the Guild authorized the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on College 
Contacts, every member of which is 
or recently has been a teacher in a 
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college or university. “he function 
ot the committee is what its name 
implies. A large proportion of the 
candidates for the Guild examina- 
tions receive all or most of their 
musical training in the music de- 
partments of colleges or universities. 
Heretofore there has been no liaison 
whatever between the Guild, which 
passes upon the attainments of 
the candidates, and the institutions 
which give them their preparation. 
As a result, there has been no co- 
operation. 

Graduates of the colleges who de- 
sire to present themselves for Guild 
examinations almost invariably find 
it necessary to undergo a further 
period of intensive instruction before 
they are ready for the Giuld tests. 
This might be necessary, in any case, 
for prospective Fellows, but it should 
not be necessary for prospective As- 
sociates, It is the hope of the com- 
mittee that it may be able to estab- 
lish relations with the music depart- 
ments of colleges and universities 
which will be mutually helpful and 
will incidentally help attract many 
talented young people to the church- 
music field. 

This year is the semicentennial 
anniversary of the Guild. From every 
point of view the Guild might and 
does feel proud of its accomplish- 
ments. But the unoccupied field is 
so much larger than the one hitherto 
cultivated that the challenge cannot 
be ignored. The best possible re- 
ligious music provided by the best 
possible musicians in the largest pos- 
sible number of churches and syna- 
gogues is the only goal worthy of a 
living and growing organization such 
as the American Guild of Organists. 
The Guild definitely has its work 
cut out for it, 
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where adult activities are concerned, 
for he is the one trained and 
equipped in the formation and con- 
ducting of the various types of mu- 
sical groups. Not only does he realize 
the importance of music in adult 
life, but his official position is such 
that he commands the respect of 
those whose support is essential in 
the organization, housing, and main- 
tenance of such activities. 
This threefold but unified ap- 
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proach as we turn the calendar to 
1946 gives every promise of even 
better days for music in America. 
Publishers and dealers are proud of 
a relation with each other and with 
their music-using clientele in which 
there is such tangible evidence of co- 
ordination of purpose. Therein lies 
the great hope for our joint success. 

The past few years have been a 
test of the efficiency of all of us. 
Some of the technical difficulties 
with which we have been faced may 
remain with us for a time, but it is 


reasonable to hope that they will 
gradually diminish and finally dis- 
appear. Others may arise, but as we 
have proved our ability to surmount 
them to a degree enabling us to 
carry on rather effectively up to this 
moment, we have complete confi- 
dence that with the extension of such 
intelligent understanding among us, 
the music industry—publishers, deal- 
ers, and users—may ably meet the 
challenge of making America an ex- 
ample for the world of all that is 
best in music. 
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SYMPHONIC 
THEMES 


VINCENT A. HIDEN 


This unique collection contains se- | 
lected excerpts of original works | 
unchanged in any way—yet they are 
all easy. They make ideal teaching 
material for small ensembles, and 
attractive program material for large 
groups of average ability. May be 
used with almost any combination of 
instruments and/or voices. (Choral 
arrangements in SATB or SSA.) 


4 
CONTENTS 
Haydn’s “Surprise Symphony” — 


Andante, Beethoven’s “Seventh Sym- 
phony”—Allegretto, Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes”-——Last Movement, Von Weber’s 
“Der Freischutz Overture” — Horn 
Passage, Brahms’ “Academic Festi- 
val Overture” — Gaudeamus Igitur, 
Brahms’ “First Symphony” — Finale, 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” 
— Overture, Tschaikowsky’s ‘1812 
Overture” — Introduction, Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Fifth Symphony” —— Andante 
Cantabile, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt Suite” 

Ase’s Death, Sibelius’ “Finlandia”— 
Chorale, and Dvorak’s “From the New 
World Symphony”—Largo. 


* 
INSTRUMENTATION | 


C Book—Flute, piccolo, oboes, bassoons; 
trombones, hbaritones, basses; violin, 
cellos; conductor. 

Bb Book Clarinets; cornets; soprano, 
tenor and bass saxophones; bass clari- 
net: trombones and baritones, T. C 

Eb Book—Clarinets; alto clarinets; alto 
and baritone sax.; alto horns, mello- 
phones; Eb French horns. 

F Book—Horns 1, 2, 3, and 4, ad lib. 

Viola Book—Violas 1, 2, 3, and 4, ad lib. 

Percussion Tympani, snare and _ bass 
drums; triangle. 

Piano Accompaniments (optional), or 
solo, complete. 

Chorus--S.A.T.B. 

Chorus—S.S.A. 


Price, per Book ...... . 50¢ 


(State Instrumentation) 





GAMBLE 
Hinged Music Co. : 


218 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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MORRISSEY 


(Continued from page 21) 


From Iceland: “Duty here in Ice- 
land is pretty tedious and grim. 
There isn’t any one of us here who 
doesn’t like some kind of music, and 
to be able to play what you like 
when you feel like it—well—‘Thanks’ 
doesn’t begin to say it.” 

These and countless other simple, 
almost humble expressions of ap- 
preciation give us some slight ink- 
ling of what music meant to these 
men. Their letters reconstruct for 
us a picture of tired, homesick, often 
bored soldiers, in small groups and 
in large groups, gathering around 
a phonograph, drawing from the 
music that came out of it a sense 
of relaxation, of stimulation, and 
of something approaching tempo- 
rary contentment. Not all of them 
thought of themselves as music 
lovers. Far from it. To plenty of 
them music probably meant very 
little back in civilian days. Or may- 
be the swing fans never realized be- 
fore that many other soldiers really 
got a lift out of Brahms—and maybe 
they began to wonder why. For any 
and all, regardless of background, 
this thing called music took on new 
meaning. It was pleasure; it was fun; 
it became for many a new and satis- 
fying source of enjoyment. It seems 
more than likely that, once found, 
it will not be lost again and the vast 
band of new recruits that have been 
drawn to it’ will contribute im- 
measurably to the vitality of our 
musical life in peace. 

V-Discs is only one of the many 
musical activities that made the or- 
deal of war a little casicr for a great 
many men. In their loneliness and 
their boredom they relearned some- 
thing which many of them had for- 
gotten since childhood—that it’s fun 
and sometimes pretty comforting to 
sing together. Without being con- 
scious of it, they rediscovered that 
good fecling of comradeship, that 
warming sense of blending one’s 
voice, good or bad, with the voices 
of others, of letting off steam in a 
collective, exhilarating tumult of 
sound. They were quick to discover 
real musical talent among them, to 
encourage it, and to follow the lead- 
ership it offered. Make no mistake, 
they consistently resented regimenta- 
tion of their vocal output (thereby 
giving rise to the long and dull con- 


troversy as to whether or not this 
was a Singing Army). But no one 
who has lived three days in a bar- 
racks, or spent even a few evenings 
in a recreation hall, has failed to 
have his nerves either soothed or 
shattered by the harmonies or dis- 
harmonies of at least one male quar- 
tet. The Army’s Special Services Divi- 
sion provided the words of every- 
thing from the most cherished hymn 
to the top song hit of the week, and 
many a lonely soldier with a voice 
that might have been laughed at 
back home, or which he didn’t even 
know he had, finding safety in num- 
bers, let go to his heart’s content. 


Shortages 


One of the knottiest problems en- 
countered by the Special Services 
Division was that of constantly sup- 
plying enough musical instruments 
to meet the almost overwhelming 
demand. Shortages of materials and 
manpower were obstacles not easy to 
overcome. On one occasion an of- 
ficer who had just returned from 
an extensive overseas tour said, 
“Sometimes I wonder if we can ever 
supply all the instruments that’ the 
boys want so badly. Meantime, let 
me tell you something. I don’t know 
how they do it, but, instruments or 
no instruments, those G.I.’s manage 
to make music. If they have to con- 
struct the instruments themselves, 
they manage to play a tune. Just to 
give you one example. I met up with 
a group of G.I.’s in New Guinea 
whose authorized band had been de- 
layed in reaching their outpost. They 
didn’t like being without music so 
they made the darnedest set of in- 
struments you ever saw out of bam- 
boo. They got effects that simulated 
the brasses, the reeds, and the drums. 
They called themselves “The Bam- 
boo Boys’ and a show was built 
around them that later toured the Is- 
land, Even when they don’t get the 
repair kits we send them, they can 
find more ingenious ways of repair- 
ing a broken-down instrument than 
you'd ever have thought possible. No 
matter where you go, no matter how 
far from the source of supply, there’s 
one thing you’re guaranteed to find 
in one form or another—music!” 

An integral part of the soldier’s 
routine life, an accompaniment to 
his daily activities for which there is 
no counterpart in his civilian living, 
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America’s Best Loved Cantatas 
+ - * 
* | i * 





CAVALCADE OF AMERICA 


Text by Adele Cameron Music by Domenico Savino 
A brilliant patriotic rhapsody presenting a musical panorame of America during four wars. 
lea Cantata Edition (For mixed voices and narrator. With orchestra guide) ...................... 75 
eee. Small Oveliestre®....... 2... ccc cc cccccess OOO ek), ee, 
Conductor (piano part) eCrer re 

Text by John Latouche Music by Earl Robinson 

The most celebrated and widely performed of all recent patriotic cantatas. 

Cantata Edition (baritone solo, mixed voices, piano acc.) “ 1.00 

.. Vocal (baritone solo with piano acc.).... 1.00 Small Orchestra. .... . 5.00 

Book Edition (text only)... Set ren Full Orchestra 7.50 
Conductor (piano part) ; 1.00 

Text by Florence Tarr Music by Domenico Savino 


A rhapsodic poem giving majestic expression to our hopes for a better world. 


....Cantata Edition (soprano or tenor solo, mixed voices, piano solo) ; SES 75 

Siitaie CHUGH OR NB ee seed io co cee 3.00 Full Orchestra 4.00 
Conductor (piano part) ee 

Poem by Mary Carolyn Davies Music by Domenico Savino 

A patriotic narrative which beautifully epitomizes the character of the American nations. 

....Cantata Edition (baritone solo, mixed voices, piano acc.) : : ae, ee 75 

Small Orchestra. . : : ‘ 3.00 Full Orchestra... Je inth 4.00 
Conductor (piano part) ; Rots a Bee 

Composed and arranged by Domenico Savino Additional text by John Latouche 

America’s best loved patriotic songs skillfully woven into a stirring fantasy. 

Cantata Edition (mixed voices and piano duet)....... aa ; 3 ; 75 

el ener ae aor 3.00 ...,... Standard Band ow ' . 5.00 

ee sree 4.00 ....... Symphonic Band.. Se ay 

..Conductor (piano part)...... 75 Conductor (condensed score) 75 
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FIVE PIECES 
for 


STRING ORCHESTRA 
by 
GEORGE JOKL 

ALBUM LEAF 
WITCH’S RIDE 
GRANDMOTHER 
RECOLLECTION 
MERRY PRANKS 


Parts with Score—$3.00 


BACH’S 7th FUGUE 
STRING QUARTET WITH SCORE 
$1.00 


AUDITION WINNERS 
b 
MAYHEW LAKE 


A Novelty for Band 
Demonstrating a Competition of Soloists 


Standard Band—$4.00 
Symphonic Band—$7.50 


Send for Free Band, Choral and 
Orchestra Bulletins 


3 
GEORGE F. BRIEGEL, Inc. 


RKO Building, Radio City 


1270 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Miusic Directors 


find it convenient to deal with 
Southern Music Company be- 
cause of the wide variety of 
stocks in 


er Band Music 

ois Orchestra Music 

ee. Choral Music 
ie Textbooks 


cnet Teaching Materials 
of All Kinds 


* 


All late releases are in our 
stocks. New Band Catalog now 
available, covering  publica- 
tions of over 115 publishers. 
Indexing equipment for Band, 
Orchestra, or Choral Libraries. 


Write for information 
* 


SOUTHERN 
MUSIC COMPANY 
830 E. HOUSTON 


San Antonio 6, Texas 
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is the authorized Military Band. At 
the peak of the war there were ap- 
proximately six hundred of these 
bands attached to posts, camps, and 
stations everywhere in the world. 
Not only have they furnished music 
for military functions, but they have 
also supplied immeasurable hours of 
off-duty musical entertainment. The 
important point is that they pro- 
vided a constant musical stimulus. 
They brought music within the 
sphere of daily living, giving to it a 
verve and a stimulation that lent a 
brightness to many a dull activity. 

All of this is not intended to con- 
tradict for a moment the very sane 
and very legitimate argument that 
for certain individual composers, and 
for certain highly skilled performers, 
the war has brought a stultifying 
and bitter experience. To many of 
them, however, it has also brought 
a broader horizon of experience, a 
capacity to feel more deeply, a 
democratizing influence that can 
never be detrimental to the future 
development of their art. AND—and 
this is the point we are, above all 
else, trying to drive home—the war, 
paradoxically and, it is true, by a 
most indirect means, has accom- 
plished something in the develop- 
ment of America’s musical life that 
was slow and a bit faltering in peace. 
It has brought our men in vast num- 
bers closer to the simpler and the 
more rewarding pleasures of life— 
pleasures that do not depend upon 
wealth or prestige, but are free and 
there for the asking. Music rates 
high among these pleasures, and, in 
their anxiety, their loneliness, their 
confusion, a great many soldiers 
learned what it can do for them. We 
doubt that they will forget that les- 
son in peace. 





KURTZ 


(Continued from page 17) 


alent of Prokofieff to a mass group 
in 1910? Would he have defied the 
fates by featuring a duo-piano team 
in a Mozart concerto? On the other 
hand, would the austere concertgoer 
only twenty years ago have accepted 
a swing clarinetist interpreting the 
classics? Would an encore displaying 
jazz virtuosity or selections from a 
current musical show have been 
praised by the critics? 

The conductor's big job in coming 


years will be to assimilate the spirit 
of the contemporary audience and 
keep it going in the right direction. 
This is not so easy as it sounds. It 
means steering a true course between 
tradition and modernity; it means 
constant sensitivity to audience reac- 
tion and vigilance against music 
sponsors’ errors; it means having an 
open mind and the determination 
to be stubborn when the time comes. 

The movies have discovered that 
long-hair music has box-office ap- 
peal. So far their attempt to further 
great music in films has not been too 
successful, but there is already a 
noticeable trend to replace “cheap” 
or shallow music with classical and 
other worth-while music. When Cho- 
pin was played recently in a popular 
film, thousands of people who prob- 
ably had never heard about Chopin 
before began to discover their ad- 
miration and fondness for the music 
which revealed unknown beauty to 
them. The result was that Chopin 
records all over the country were 
absolutely sold out, boys in the street 
are whistling Chopin, and juke boxes 
all over the country are playing Cho- 
pin. Of course this shows the tre- 
mendous possibility of bringing good 
music to the masses, but at the same 
time it imposes a very serious respon- 
sibility on the producers. The movies 
must try not to distort the music in 
any way, striving instead to present 
the works of composers with the 
same accuracy and respect as in con- 
cert halls. 

From the biographical point of 
view also, it is very desirable to avoid 
distortion of the historical known 
facts about the lives of the com- 
posers and to keep the script as 
truthful as possible. 

The other great mass medium, 
radio, has been a prime force in the 
dissemination of great music. More 
and more symphonic hours go on 
the air and (the best indication of 
the radio’s importance in presenta- 
tion of serious music) some of our 
leading composers are choosing this 
medium to introduce their new 
works to general audiences. 

It is going to take plenty of will 
power for musicians to keep their 
heads when tempting offers come in 
from these two industries, I do not 
suggest that these offers should be 
rejected. On the contrary. They are 
wonderful ways to help the cause of 
music, if not too many compromises 
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@ MATERIAL >»))>>>>>>>>>>>> DISTINCTIVE ©@ 
ae J ° 
> For Complete Leading Choral : 
~ Band Library Favorites a 
= THE WAC HYMN Arranged for ~ 
2) By Frank Loesser * Arranged by -_ Leidzen MALE - FEMALE AND MIXED VOICES 
. Band—75e. h. j 
2 Stand. Band—75c. Symph. Band—$1.25 Beyond The Blue Horizon -- 
ONE DOZEN ROSES = one 
e By Dick Jurgens and Walter Donovan Blue Hawaii 
2 <n Funny Old Hills > 
DH JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE Have I Stayed Away Too Long 
m= By Frank Loesser and Joseph Lilley It's A Hap-Hap-Happy Day 
Arranged by George Briegel 
—] Stand, Band—75c June In January 
FIRST CLASS PRIVATE MARY BROWN Lonesome Road 
» oe, ae eee Love In Bloom — 
GENERAL KELLS MARCH March Of The Grenadiers 
P » Corporal John Klucsko . Moon Love 
Tran ra. onn Ui co} 
main My Ideal 
SONG OF THE VAGABONDS Only A Rose 
anesiah by Poul Ven Loan Gn The iets OF anny 
. Stand, Band—75c Praise The Lord and Pass 
MARCH OF THE GRENADIERS The Ammuntion 
By Victor Schertzinger * Arranged by George Briegel Someday 
ne. See re8 Song Of The Vagabonds 
PRAISE THE LORD AND PASS THE AMMUNITION Thanks For The Memory 
By Frank Loesser * Arranged by George Bri 
. Stand. ‘Band—75c. “Syagh. Band $1.25. Twilight On The Trail 
WE'RE ALL TOGETHER NOW Vagabond King Waltz 
By Ralph Rainger * Arranged by George Briegel (Huguette Waltz) 
ee es With The Wind And The Rain 
VAGABOND KING SELECTION In Your Hair 
By Rudolf Friml ¢ Arranged by William Schoenberger 
Symph. Band—$3.00 Price 15c 
. {f N f 
A BRIGHT HINT TO TEACRE —__—_—_———""[]j 
For a New Way to Entertain and Educate Youngsters Get The Miracle Song Book 
w e wu 
Songs For Happy Children 
Words and Music by INA WILLIAMSON 
31 tuneful ditties—each one gaily illustrated—and each one featuring clever “act 
out the song” instructions to make a happy game out of singing. Price $1.00 
AMERICA’S No. 1 TRUMPETER HARRY JAMES 
His Own Trumpet Solos With Piano Accom- His Original Compositions in Dance Orchestra 
paniment Now Available In Sheet Music Form Form Edited For Everyone's Use 
TRUMPET SOLOS DANCE ARRANGEMENTS 
CIRIBIRIBIN CONCERTO IN A MINOR B-19 JUMP TOWN JAMES SESSION 
TRUMPET BLUES CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET FLASH CIRIBIRIBIN TRUMPET BLUES 
TRUMPET RHAPSODY FLIGHT OF THE BUMBLE BEE THE MOLE NIGHT SPECIAL BACK BEAT BOOGIE 
CARNIVAL OF VENICE CONCERTO IN B FLAT MINOR LET ME UP MUSIC MAKERS FLATBUSH FLANAGAN 
Price 75¢ Each Price 75¢ Each 
FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION e PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORPORATION 
1619 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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QUIK TEKNIK 


By Gene Redewill 
Price—$1.00 


Muscular development for the 








mu- 
TE | : : ee 
sician’s hand, with special exercises 
and 
Keeps “your hand in.” 


for pianist, violinist, organist 


wind-player. 
Exercise while traveling or sitting in 


an easy chair. 


* 


THIS VOICE QUESTION 


By Eugene Kuester 
Price —$1.50 


For teachers and pupils who “do not 





know all the answers.” A clear text- 


book at a modest price. 


* 





1943-44 SUPPLEMENT TO A 
FIVE YEAR GUIDE TO 
PIANO TEACHING 
By William O'Toole 
Price—50c 
An impartial selection and description 
of the best material released by all 


publishers during 1943-44. An indis- 


pensable timesaver. 











Creative Music Publishers 
160 W. Seventy-Third Street, N. Y.C. 
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IN THE STEEL 


GUITAR Fieto i's 


Sddie Alkire 


Publications 


EASTON, PA. 
. 





Over a decade of service to teachers. 
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Complete catalog on request. 
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are made and if the conductor who 
is going to present a program on the 
air is left free to choose worth-while 
music—which does not always mean 
only classical music. There are many 


compositions of lighter and gay 
nature that still have great musical 
value. But musical trash on the air 
will eventually have to disappear 
and make room for “the real Mc- 
Coy,” because that is what the audi- 
ence is going to demand. 

With the servicemen returning 
and with the continuing growth of 
audiences, one of the major prob- 
lems will be housing the concert 
public. New auditoriums will have 
to be built. To meet the demand, 
orchestras will have to tour more 
frequently for guest performances. 

In all directions the field is ex- 
panding. The demand for music is 
now so great that even summer sea- 
sons are more the rule than the ex- 
ception. It is to be hoped that music 
schools will turn out more conduc- 
tors—young talent able to take over 
more performances when packed 
schedules and public support make 
the task of the conductor too heavy 
to be carried by one man. 

Finally, television may eventually 
pose new problems. Short operas, 
ballets, and musical plays will prob- 
ably become increasingly important 
and conductors will have to find a 
way to convey music to audiences in 
visual form. 





KENDEL 


(Continued from page 13) 


of fine music that will fittingly cele- 
brate these two occasions at the first 
postwar mecting of the MENC. 

The National School Band, Or- 
chestra, and Vocal Associations will 
hold their first postwar business 
meetings, and will share in provid- 
ing the offerings of the over-all con- 
vention schedule, as will also the 
National University and College 
Band Conductors Conference. 

The National Catholic Music Edu- 
cators Association will meet jointly 
with MENC again this year and, un- 
der the leadership of President Harry 
Seitz, is planning an extremely in- 
teresting and significant program. 
The interlocking of the two conven- 
tions is a custom which we hope will 
be carried on, as it offers abundant 





opportunity for the parochial and 
public schools to work together more 
closely in solving common problems 
in the field of music education. 

Cleveland Night will offer a rare 
opportunity to witness at firsthand 
an exemplification of the fine music 
for which the Cleveland schools are 
famous. In addition to this there will 
be a practical demonstration of the 
first rehearsal of a large combined 
junior high school chorus, a group 
of five hundred violinists from the 
elementary grades, and a_ host ot 
other outstanding musical organiza- 
tions. The Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra will give a complimentary 
concert and, in addition, will present 
one of Miss Lillian Baldwin’s de- 
lightful children’s programs. Many 
outstanding musical organizations 
from the Cleveland area and other 
sections have graciously consented to 
present performances. ‘This part of 
the program may include a fine group 
from Canada, representative groups 
from colleges and high schools of the 
nation, and an illustration of the 
part industry is playing in musical 
development through the appearance 
of a nationally known male chorus 
from a plant in Pittsburgh. 


Exhibits 


‘Lhe display of materials presented 
by the Music Educators Exhibitors 
Association will be extensive and 
helpful. In addition to this our 
friends and co-workers of the MEEA, 
under the leadership of President J. 
‘Tatian Roach, will serve as our hosts 
for an evening of festivity. 

The state of Ohio will participate 
in a day of musical presentations. 
This “Ohio Day” festival is to be a 
special feature of the convention pro- 
vided by our MENC state affiliate, 
the Ohio Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President William McBride ad- 
vises that preparation for the pro- 
gram is already under way on a state- 
wide basis, with all districts partici- 
pating. Also cooperating are the State 
Department of Education, Clyde 
Hissong, State Superintendent, and 
Edith Keller, State Music Supervisor. 

On behalf of the Music Educators 
National Conference, I urge every 
person interested in music education 
to accept the invitation to Cleveland, 
and join with us in making the 1946 
Conference another landmark in the 
history of our organization. 
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WERS ATTENTION! 
TEA NN WCE SALE. perORe PUBLICATION 


6d BOOK THAT 
WILL OUT PACE ANY FOLIO 
OF ITS KIND EVER PUBLISHED 


SIMPLIFIED HANO — WITH WORDS 


SONG GEMS~CHOPIN 


Containing SONG ADAPTATIONS of the following CHOPIN THEMES 
POLONAISE FOR TWO 


. Polonaise, Op. 53 
SIMPLIFIED PIANO - WITH WORDS MY MELODY OF MAYTIME 


SONG GEMS PMU IAM sas cramtisie Impromptu, Op. 66 


Minute Waltz, Op. 64, No. 1 


tt ay Seog THE LITTLE THINGS WE LOVE 
aa SBP © Lucy-ANn Bryant Prelude, Op. 28, No. 7 
i. he 4 






















Waltz, Op. 34, No. 1 
PARADiNG IN THE PARK 

Military Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1 
I KNOW | LOVE YOU 

Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2 
FLOW, RIVER, FLOW 

Etude, Op. 10, No. 3 
YOU, ONLY YOU 

Ballade, Op. 23, No. 1 
THE MOCNLIGHT MINUET 

Opus 70, No. 3 

Opus 70, No. 1 
WHAT FOR?2 

Prelude, Op. 28, No. 15 
WINTER NIGHT 

Prelude, Op. 28, No. 4 
APRIL IN THE RAIN 

Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 1 
THE LAST WALTZ 

Waltz, Op. 64, No. 2 


13 COMPLETE SONGS Price 50 Cents 


Now on sale at all music stores or counters, or direct from the Publishers 


si? SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. Inc. #i.. 


R.K.O. (Radio City Music Hall) BLDG., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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Up to the Minute 
MELODY TIME BAND BOOK 


by 
Forrest L. Buchtel 


“Timely” is the word that fittingly describes this new band book for begin- 
ners. More than 50 tuneful melodies—some unison, some harmonized. Arrange- 
ments that are unexcelled for simplicity and clarity. The very beginner is filled 
with that enthusiasm that accomplishment alone can bring. 


Try MELODY TIME for positive progress! 
Full Band Instrumentation 


Bd. pts. 35¢ Pa. Cond. $1.00 Accordion $1.00 


A complete cornet part free on request. 
Order Today 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. 
14 W. LAKE STREET CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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A NEW AND VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO THE MUSIC FIELD 
MP] NEW MUSIC LIST 
For details see page 64 
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ARENSKY i, TT I Cy ore 
| (on a theme by Tschaikowsky) | 
| BACH. J. C. UARIONE 584. Ott 1.25 | 
| FORST, R. Adagio a | 
| FORST, R. Threnody (In memory of Lidice)... 1.25 | 
HOWARD, J. T. Mosses from an Old Manse.............. 2.00 | 
|) KALINNIKOW, B. Chanson Triste 00.0.-cccssecccsseeee 100 
MAGANINI, Q. Nocturne ees = 
MAGANINI, Q. Ladies of the Ballet Suite................. 2.00 | 
| MOZART, W. A. Fantasia in F minor............................ 2.00 | 
| MUFFAT, G. Gigue Ao cae 1.00 
| RAVEL, M. Pavane . Se 
| REBIKOFF, V. Cradle Song ? cccéeeee WOOO 


REBIKOFF, V. Valse from 'The Christmas tes’ . 1.35 





} | 
| SHOSTAKOVICH, D. Prelude, Op. II. fect, Me oe 
STRAVINSKY, L. Berceuse from ‘The Firebird’ . 1.00 | 
| STRINGFIELD, L. Chipmunks... a 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. Andante, Op. 30 eee 2.85 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. The Minstrels Canzonet _ 1500 | 
| + | 
| 
| 


| EDITION MUSICUS—NEW YORK, Inc. 
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MTNA MEETING 


The annual convention schedule 
of the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation will be resumed when it 
holds a four-day meeting in Dettroit 
beginning on February 21. The 
meeting of the National Association 
of Schools of Music will be held on 
February 19 and 20. 

Other groups which will meet in 
conjunction .with MTNA are the 
American Musicological Society, the 
newly-organized National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing, the Na- 
tional Music Council, the Michigan 
Music Teachers Ascsociation and the 
Michigan Teachers of Public School 
Music. 

Programs will include general ses- 
sions, discussion groups, special con- 
certs, and a series of reunion lunch- 
eons and dinners. 

Headquarters for all groups will 
be at the Hotel Statler. 





MELCHIOR 


(Continued from page 11) 


A string of opera companies in, 
say, Topeka, Dallas, Denver, Syra- 
cuse, Des Moines, Oklahoma City, 
Seattle, Long Beach, California, and 
dozens of other American cities 
would serve a dual purpose. It would 
train American artists in the only 
school worth attending—experience 
—and it would bring opera to thou- 
sands of Americans who now hear it 
only on the radio and see bits of 
it in movies. This is not a far-fetched 
dream. It could easily be put into 
effect and would put America in the 
place she deserves—at the top in the 
production of great music and great 
voices. 

And so I repeat, the American 
people today are demanding more 
and more good music, It is up to us 
in the music world to see that they 
get it through every medium _pos- 
sible. The radio and phonograph 
are powerful forces in propagating 
this appreciation. The motion pic- 
tures are striving also toward this 
goal. More opera companies (and 
symphony orchestras, too), under 
community or government subsidy if 
necessary, will carry us much farther 
along the road to good music for the 
millions. 
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LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS 


Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, chairman of 
the board of directors of the League 
of Composers, has announced the 
appointment of a new program com- 
mittee of young composers to direct 
New York concert activities, In- 
cluded on this committee are Elliott 
Carter, chairman, Arthur Berger, 
Israel Citkowitz, Norman Dello Joio, 
Donald Fuller, Marcelle de Man- 
ziarly, Jacques de Menasce and Pier- 
son Underwood, executive director. 

As its first event of the season the 
league will present a memorial con- 
cert in tribute to Bela Bartok in 
Times Hall, February 25, 1946. 





MULLEN 


(Continued from page 31) 


casts short-waved to our fighting 
forces is proof that the servicemen 
and women want the best in music 
when they return to civilian sur- 
roundings 

Good music has its part in nu- 
merous other NBC series. Aside from 
the programs distinctly labelled “mu- 
sical,” instrumental and vocal offer- 
ings have their place on NBC's 
comedy, variety, and dramatic sched- 
ules. A glance at the current radio 
scene will convince anyone that good 
music is on the air to stay. 





HARRIS 


(Conttinued from page 9) 


Harmony to a large extent has 
been developed on a strict tonality. 
The composer who would add varia- 
tion to his harmonic texture and 
form, must learn how to preserve a 
sense of tonality while avoiding the 
worn-out authentic and plagal ca- 
dences and obvious harmonic tex- 
tures. In the matter of harmonic 
textures, the composer must not 
make the mistake of thinking that he 
is being modern by simply sticking 
in arbitrary seconds, sevenths, and 
ninths to an otherwise trite har- 
monic procedure. If he wishes to 
heighten and multiply his harmonic 
colors, he must develop them in con- 
formance with the physical laws ol 
sound, namely, the overtone series. 
This holds equally true for the color 
of harmonies invented as well as 
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FOR IMPORTANT TEACHING CLASSICS 


— for piano — 
‘ BEETHOVEN, The Three Bonn Sonatas...... 1.00) 
j MOZART, Viennese Sonatinas.............. er” ( 
) A TREASURY OF EASY CLASSICS......... 1.00 | 


Edited by Esther Abrams 


and for 


IMPORTANT MODERN TEACHING MATERIAL 


— for piano — 


Meet Modern Music, Part I (Grades 1-214) 
Meet Modern Music, Part II (Grades 2-3)..... 75 


Dorothy Cadzow, Little Ben ................... 35 
Dorothy Cadzow, Prairie Lullaby .............. 35 
Norman Cazden, Tramp Away.................. 40 
Felix Guenther, Four Brevities.................. .50 
Irving Mopper, Diversions...................... .50 
Maxwell Powers, Patterns...................... .60 
Igor Strawinsky, Five Fingers................... 60 


LOOK FOR 
MERCURY MUSIC 


231 W. 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 


PERCUSSION TECHNIQUE 


By SAM C. ROWLAND 
Here is a series of Five Great Text Books which digest the Percussion Technique of 
World Renowned Specialists. Wonderful for student, teacher, music supervisor, 
orchestra and band conductor’s use. 
VOLUME I 

The Snare Drum and Drum Ensemble 
Contains Strube Drum rudiments; a chapter on “The Relative 
Rudiment”’; piofusely illustrated with action photographs; con- 
tains introduction by Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman. 

ro aa VOLUME” 
Concert Bass Drum, Cymbal Playing, Orchestra and 
Drum Corps, Scotch and Rudimental Bass Drumming, 

Technique of Tenor Drumming 


Presents the technique of the wcrld-renowned Gus Heimecke. 
Also Frank Kutak’s concert Cymbal Technique. Contains action 
photographs of many important celebrities. 


VOLUME III 
Drum and Bugle Corps and the Modern Color Guard 


Contains material for the conduct of the Color Guard. Also wonderful material fcr 
Drum and Bugle Corps. A ‘‘must’’ manual for Veteran Posts Color Guards. 


VOLUME IV 
Band and Corps, Roll Offs, Drill Beats, Percussion Equipment, 
Technique Analysis, Drum Major Signals 
Contains a section written by Sgt. Frank Lawler, Drum Major authority. Also one on 
Swiss Flag Throwing by Major Maynard Velier. 
ee a Poe VOLUME V 
The Tympani 


Material in this volume prepared by Mr. Tommy Thomas, top-ranking drummer of the 
day. Contains excellent information for both drummer and tympanist. 
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MPJ 


NEW 
MUSIC 
LIST 


A comprehensive classified list 
of new music publications. 
Over 4000 new titles issued by 
more than 100 publishers dur- 
ing 1945 are contained in this 
48-page book. 


The titles are classified in 79 
separate sections including: 


Piano 

Voice 

Choral 

Cantatas 
Oratorios 
Operettas 

Organ 

All instruments 
Instrumental ensembles 
String orchestra 
Band 

Orchestra 
Miniature Scores 
Textbooks 


Literature 


important reference 
will be of great value to 


Music educators 
Radio directors 
Band directors 
Orchestra directors 
Organists 
Choirmasters 
Performing artists 
Librarians 
Students 
Composers 

Music dealers 


Music publishers 


50 cents, per copy 
postpaid 


+ 


Music Publishers Journal 
1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 











their relationships. The composer 
should not use such unrelated har- 
monic colors that his audience will 
be confused by the lack of consistent 
harmonic texture (for example by 
jumping from a most dissonant ten- 
sion harmony to a very banal, over- 
worked harmony, such as the domi- 
nant or diminished seventh). 

In matters of contrapuntal tex- 
tures the modern composer should 
be as concerned about the perpen- 
dicular aspect of his counterpoint as 
he is about the horizontal. Whether 
we will or not, the harmonic texture 
of counterpoint sounds. We will do 
well, therefore, to have it completely 
controlled at all times if we wish our 
counterpoint to be intelligible. 

In the matter of dynamics, com- 
posers should be careful to use the 
kind of harmony organic to the dy- 
namic desired. Harsh harmonies for 
soft dynamics are not very reason- 
able; sweet harmonies for strident 
dynamics are similarly questionable. 

In the matter of form development 
the modern composer has his greatest 
problem. Most of his audience have 
been conditioned on the slow, long, 
mosaic forms of nineteenth century 
Europe, or the short 4-8-16 measure 
periods of modern dance music. 
These forms achieve continuity 
through a constant and endless repe- 
tition of small motives as well as 
many repetitions of periods and sec- 
tions. People who are conditioned to 
this very slow form of often-repeated 
materials will find it difficult to fol- 
low a swift form. They get lost. This 
form problem, which involves me- 
lodic sequence, rhythm design, har- 
monic textures and sequences, must 
be solved individually by each com- 
poser. Certainly the acceptance of 
some old European form, as if it 
were an ancient vessel into which we 
pour contemporary materials, is no 
solution, no matter how often it has 
been done or will be done. Broadly 
stated, the problems of form can be 
successfully solved only if there is 
a clear musical idea in the com- 
poser’s mind, and clear melodic, har- 
monic, contrapuntal, and orchestral 
vocabulary in his technic. 

The economic outlook for the 
American composer today is encour- 
aging. The constant repetition of 
standard, old European musical lit- 
erature by our orchestras, choruses, 
radio networks, and recording and 
publishing companies is swiftly wear- 


ing that literature out. At the same 
time, the aural capacities of the peo- 
ple are developing rapidly. In our 
daily communication the ear is 
threatening to supplant the eye. Ra- 
dio, recordings, telephones, and the 
cinema are doing for sound what 
the printing press did for literature. 
Consequently, education is increas- 
ingly incorporating aural culture as 
necessary to living. With this devel- 
opment music is coming into its own. 
Broadcasting stations, recording 
companies, and publishing com- 
panies are springing up everywhere. 
Manufacturers are installing sound 
amplifiers in order to entertain their 
employees with music while they 
work. New music departments, all 
kinds of musical activities are being 
initiated in unprecedented numbers. 
All this means that the composer has 
an expanding market for his product, 
which will demand a_ professional 
dependability. This state of affairs 
not only will elevate the composer to 
a dignified economic and _ social 
status, but promises to create an ex- 
pectant and demanding public. 

Naturally the commercial music 
business still operates with old music 
from Europe’s yesterdays and the 
simple amusement music of the 
Broadway and Hollywood boys, and 
it will continue to do so as long as 
this product sells. This continuance 
will be not so much the outgrowth 
of passionate conviction as of lethar- 
gic habit and the profit motive. As 
soon as people tire of this formula 
and, out of boredom, either demand 
a new music or stop using music al- 
together, this practice will change. 
Music businessmen and their em- 
ployees are not double-dyed villains; 
they are exploiters, and I am sure 
they would be just as willing to ex- 
ploit a good contemporary product 
as an old imported European one. 
There will have to be a good deal of 
astute and dignified promotion to 
acquaint the public with our best 
music, but this will all come in good 
time. In fact I see many evidences of 
the handwriting on the wall already. 

Therefore, it seems logical to con- 
clude that from now on the com- 
poser’s greatest problem lies within 
himself—how to achieve a_ coordi- 
nated and well-integrated personal- 
ity, how to acquire a dependable, 
sure-fire, swift technic that will in- 
sure him a daily, natural, healthy 
output. 
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